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Preface 

Docunwntation and supporting materials for a report of this 
magnitude are necessarily voluminous. Part I of this report. Shaping 
Tennessee's Master Teacher Program— 1983 . contains many of the 
materials that will help to clarify for the reader the origin of 
the Tennessee Career Ladder Program and the process through which 
teachers, legislators, education organizations and others went 
to arrive at the present status of the program. In several 
instances, the reader's attention is referred to material in this 
first report. 

Part II of the report Shaping Tennessee's Career Ladder 
Program— 1985 , puts into perspective how teachers and administrators 
have reacted to the program during its first year of implementation. 
The appendixes of this report contain material ' that will help bring 
the reader up to date on activities in this state and others 
concerning various aspects of the Career Ladder Program, as well 
as supportive materials for specific sections of the report. 



CHAPTER I 
Overview 



Purpose 

Recent educational reforms at the state level have moved 
Tennessee into national prominence. The state ranked first (with 
Florida) in a tabulation based on numbers of educational changes 
reported to the U.S. Department of Education for its May, 1984 
report (State Policy Reports, 1984). Among the new programs 
gaining particular attention in the state's Career Ladder Program, 
Tennessee's Career Ladder for teachers and administrators evolved 
from a Master Teacher plan proposed by Governor Lamar Alexander 
early in 1983. The concept he proposed has been described as 
"nothing short of radical" and politically risky (Aldrich, 1984. 
p. 47). With passage of the Comprehensive Education Reform Act 
of 1984. Tennessee moved beyond the controversial and difficult 
pre-passage phase to begin the arduous task of putting into place 
the Career Ladder Program and other enacted reforms (Handler 
& Carlson, 1984). 

The project being reported in this document has been funded 
by a U.S. Department of Education grant under the Secretary's 
Discretionary Fund. One purpose of the project is to conduct 
a case study of Tennessee's Career Ladder Program. Emphasis 
is being placed on the Career Teacher component of the 
Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984, referred to prior 
CO passage as the Master Teacher Program. Key issues and responses 
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to these issues during the planning and early implementation 
phases have been identified. A set of general recommendations 
is proposed to assist states or localities anticipating or engaged 
in comparable merit pay or career ladder programs. 

Objectives of the project, leading to a set of recoiranendations 
based on the Tennessee experience are to; 

1. Determine the processes used to establish policies and 
practices for the Career Teacher Program. 

2. Identify key problems and issues arising in relation 
to the program. 

3. Analyze the strategies used to deal with problems or 
issues affecting the Career Teacher program. 

4. Examine the early -phases of program implementation in 
relation to intents. 

5. Determine the kinds of research and assistance used 
by state decision makers involved with the program. 

6. Respond througn a direct technical assistance component 
to selected information needs at the state level. 

Scope of the Study 

The project funding period extend'^ from October, 1983 through 
March, 1985, with an extension applied for through June, 1985. 
In October, 1983, the ongoing activities in the state focused 
on final preparation and legislative passage of the Comprehensive 
Education Reform Act of 1984. Enactment of the legislation did 
not occur until late February, 1984, with implementation beginning 
in the 1984-85 school year. 

Due to the timing of the funding period, events and issues 
prior to late Fall, 1983 have been reconstructed and analyzed 
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from interviews, reports, minutes, media accounts, and available 
documents. Since that time, these data sources have been 
supplemented by attendance at key meetings, monitoring of 
legislative sessions, and other activities. The focus of data 
collection has been the taacher portion of the Career Ladder 
Program, although a comparable set of regulations has been 
instituted for administrators. 

Project Design 

Analysis of Tennessee's Career Teacher Program is being 
conducted as a dynamic case study. Case studies are valuable 
because they help others learn from the experiences of particular 
groups or individuals. The case study has both an awareness 
role, bringing new developments to the attention of interested 
parties and an important instructive role, pointing out strong 
points worth emulating and pitfalls to avoid. The study design 
permits responsive coverage of emerqing events to keep up with 
changes occurring during development of the Tennessee program. 
Specific questions have been generated to gather information 
from key individuals representing groups involved or affected 
by the Career Ladde?* Program. 

The study is b"3ing conducted in three phases: 

1. the developmental period from inception of the basic 
framework for the program to the proposal of the 
Comprehensive Educational Reform Act at the close of 
1983. 

2. the period covering passage of the bill during the Special 
Legislative Session and leading up to the start of 
implementation in the Fall of 1984. 
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3. the initial phase of implementation beginning in Fall, 
1984 and extending through the end of the grant period 
(March, 1985). 

The research is being conducted by Dr. Janet R. Handler 
and Dr, Deborah L. Carlson of the University of Tenrcs>ee, 
Knoxville. A three-member Management Team provides regular 
feedback about the project. The team members are Dr. Alanson 
Van Fleet, University of Tennessee, Or. George Malo, State 
Department of Education; and Dr. John Folger, Vanderbilt Institute 
for Public Policy Studies. A liaison function with the legislature 
and other groups in Nashville was fullfilled during the first 
phase by Or. Karen Weeks, Vanderbilt University, and during the 
1985 Session by Or. Rose Miller, legislative intern. The project's 
administrative assistant, Vivian Ross, is based at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Data collection and analysis have included bot"* formal and 
informal techniques. Information was compiled through interviews, 
content anlaysis of selected documents, transcriptions and analysis 
of meetings, informal conversations, survey instruments, and 
monitoring of key coimnittee hearings. Representatives of numerous 
groups we- interviewed, including persons at: the State 
Department of Education, the Interim Certification Conmission, 
the State Board of Education, Governor Alexander's office the 
Tennessee Education Association, the Teachers' Study Council, 
and the Legislative Oversight Committee. Four school systems 
participated in a series of case .study activities to portray 
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the Career Ladder Prograj as implemented in a diverse group of 
educational settings in the '.tate. 

Implications 

This project has several important implications for the 
improvement of career ladders and related programs in Tennessee 
and other states. The case study has resulted in recommendations 
based upon the factors that have contributed to success and those 
which have acted as obstacles in this state. The project has 
shed light on issues which became controversial and steps that 
were taken to deal with emerging concerns. Taken collectively, 
the recommendations represent a model of state leve' implementation 
of a career ladder for teachers. 

The guidelines will aid in decision making in Tennessee 
as the program is refined in the coming years. This program 
will for some time be flexible enough to benefit from information 
about more productive strategies. 

The study will also be of immediate value to decision makers 
in other states currently considering or implementing similar 
programs. While their specific structures and political influences 
may vary, the generic issues and concerns will be of common 
interest. Contacts are being established in a number of key 
states to facilitate a type of mutual support process through 
the exchange of ideas and developments. It is expected, too, 
that this project will reveal numerous important avenues for 
further investigation. This particular educational reform Is 
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both broad in scope and high in interest nationwide. A case 
study of this type is an appropriate mechanism for identifying 
specific areas that warrant additional study. 

Report Organization 

The present report represents the culmination of a portrayal 
begun in Part 1: Shaping Tennessee's Career Ladder Program - 
1983 . That initial project report is a comprehensive treatment 
of the inception and development of Tennessee's Career Ladder 
Program (originally referred to as the Master Teacher Plan). 
It includes chapters on the early versions of this controversial 
program, the legislative process involving a delay in passage 
until the following session, and the diverse groups that played 
key roles in shaping the final product. Issues that assumed 
importance during the developmental period are discussed in the 
report. An extensive set of Appendixes provides illustrative 
material and offers a guide to additional resources. An abridged 
treatment of this early phase of the Tennessee Career Ladder 
Program is also available, entitled Shaping Tennessee's Career 
Ladder Program: Part 1 Overview . 

The Part 2 report begins with the period during which the 
Career Ladder Program became law. as part of the Comprehensive 
Education Reform Act of 1984. The Act also includes such measures 
as a computer literacy program for grades 7-8 and a Centers of 
Excellence program for higher education. In subsequent chapters, 
the report treats the initial activities and reactions associated 
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with preparing to put the Career Ladder into operation statewide. 
Results of a set of field-based case studies in varied school 
districts are also presented. The report concludes with a 
discussion of issues and recommendations based upon the analysis 
of the initial Tennessee experiences with a Career Ladder Program. 




CHAPTER II 
Passage of the Career Ladder Program 



In this chapter, the events and outcome of the legislative 
process that yielded a Career Ladder Program for Tennessee are 
discussed. As 1983 ended, the proposed program was "on hold" 
following actions by the legislature earlier that year to defer 
the Governor's education reform bill for further study. The 
oevelopments leading to that year long postponment are presented 
and analyzed in the companion volume to this report; Part I: Shaping 
Tennessee's Career Ladder Program (Handler & Carlson, 1984). The 
first report provides detailed information about the efforts by 
Governor Alexander to gain acceptance for his education package, 
and the positive and negative reactions which occurred in various 
sectors. Strong teacher association opposition to provisions of 
the Career Ladder (earlier called Master Teacher) plan was 
influential in delaying the program. Yet, work continued on the 
evaluation system that would be used and the education reform bill 
remained a high priority of the Governor for passage in 1984. 

The following section contains a brief portrayal of the Career 
Ladder proposal's status nearly one year after first being presented 
to the public on January 18, 1983. Subsequent sections analyze 
the Extraordiniiry fession (Special Session) of the legislature 
from which s career ladder plan successfully emerged and provided 
an overview of the program enacted by Tennessee's legislature in 
February, 1984. 
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Status of the Program— December, 1983 

The Career Ladder Program has been through a series of changes 
from the original form in which Governor Alexander first proposed 
his Master Teacher Plan (Handler & Carlson, 1984). As 1983 drew 
to a close, interest in the education reform bill was still high. 
A Select Committee on Education, comprised of 14 senators and 
representatives, had heard testimony and held numerous meetings 
to reach agreement on a bill that they could propose to the 
legislature when the education issue came up for further 
consideration early in 1984. The Select Coiranittee on Education 
had been appointed following the vote to defer the controversial 
measure for further study. This group made some important changes 
in the Governor's proposal for creating a merit pay type of system 
for teachers and administrators. Emphasis was placed on giving 
more varied professional responsibilities to those at higher career 
levels. The number and designation of the career levels was changed. 
Access to the higher career levels was opened to all who qualified, 
and current teachers were given the option of whether or not to 
participate. 

Interpretations of the proposal that emerged from the Select 
Committee on Education late in 1983 varied. Some said TEA had 
lost out on many of its key program features (Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, November 25, 1983). Others viewed the Governor 
as having sacrificed more of the key features in his program 
(Washington Monthly June, 1984). Concerns were expressed by teachers 
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about such features as the proposed use of the National Teacher 
Exam (NTE), the failure to provide for more than a 10% pay raise 
across the board, and the number of years (12) it took to reach 
the top level . 

As the 1984 legislative session approached, then, there were 
two major needs to be addressed: determining the specific nature 
of the educational reform measure to be enacted (few doubted that 
an education program would emerge) and arriving at a workable way 
to finance it. The lengthy period of highly publicized controversy 
had made the etitire education issue quite emotional among those 
who were following or Involved in these developments. 

The Special Session 

Governor Alexander chose an unexpected means of focusing the 
attention of legislators and the public even more explicitly on 
education reform. In December, 1983 he announced that a 30-day 
Special Session of the State legislature would be convened on January 
10, 1984, the day would have marked the opening of the regular 
session. This -Iramatlc step marked the first time since 1966 that 
a Tennessee governor had called such a session. In an official 
debate to education reform (significantly, not just a single 
proposal) and to tax measures (except legalized gambling) needed 
to fund the enacted changes. A bill proposing a restructuring 
of the governance structure for education was also to be discussed, 
as well as a state employee salary hike. 

The Special Session announcement brought reactions of both 
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support and condemnation, with legislative opponents calling it 
a power play (Nashville Tennessean, December 26, 1983) and a plot 
to raise taxes (U.T. Daily Beacon, January 6, 1984). The idea 
of handling education reform in a special session was not original, 
since Florida, Mississippi, and Arkansas had done so previously. 

Legislative leaders made early predictions of a short session 
lasting two to three weeks. Some people were concerned about 
expenses. Twenty- thousand per day was reported as a cost estimate 
for convening at the General Assembly (Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
January 6, 1984). 

At the time the Special Session was proposed, support in the 
Senate favored the governor's program. Comprehensive Education 
Reform Act of 1984 (CERA). The He se was expected to be actively 
opposed to the measure, based upon prior alignments. However, 
four days before the session. Senate Majority Leader Milton Hamilton 
made a proposal to change the committee structure in the Senate 
for this session so that every senator could serve on one of the 
two operative committees. Education and Finance. With the subsequent 
adoption of this proposal the committee size rose from 9 to 17, 
with Lieutenant Governor Wilde' serving on both committees. Under 
the previous arrangement, five of the nine members of each committee 
had been sponsors of the administration's bill, so the move was 
one which could have important implications for the future of the 
program. 

In another key development shortly before the session. House 
Speaker Ned McWherter suggested a number of amendments to the CERA. 
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His power and influence in the General Assembly ensured that his 
extensive set of proposed changes {a 42-page document that became 
known, due to his constituency's location, as the Weakly County 
Amendments). Among his proposals were: three bonus-pay stages 
to be called Career I. II. and III; allowing local systems to 
evaluate those at the first level (with state veto power over 
decisions) establishing an al; rnative to the National Teachers' 
Examination for entering Career Level I; and extending to 10 years 
{from 5 under CERA) the recertif ication period for teachers with 
Masters (or higher) degrees in their subject areas. 

As the Special Session got underway. Governor Alexander made 
a televised speech in which he restated his arguments in support 
of a major educational reform program to benefit ' students, and 
ultimately every citizen, in the state. A polished graphic 
presentation accompanied the speech, in a further effort to direct 
public attention to education issues and, in particular, to the 
Governor's ideas for Improvement. 

The Special Session's debates and actions are presented in 
a detailed timeline in the Appendix to this report. The remainder 
of this section will provide a more general overview of key events. 

In the first few weeks, appointments tp the Senate committees 
were finalized. The appointments appeared to preserve at least 
a "better than even" chance of passage for the CERA (Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. January 16, 1984). As various measures were 
discussed, concerns were expressed about the danger of adding 
potentially destructive amendments without realizing their impact 
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(Nashville Banner, January 12, 1984), and about the political deals 
that were felt to be in the making {The Tennessean, January 16, 
1984). 

Senator John Bragg (chairman of the Finance Committee) 
announced a proposal to institute a fiscai oversight committee 
for the education program. At about the same time, discussion 
of McWherter's Weakley County Amendments and of TEA'S proposals 
brought the issue of local versus state control to the fore. Class 
size reduction, too, began to receive more attention as an important 
measure for school improvement. Although not specifically a Career 
Ladder provision, it was subsequently addressed in the reform bill. 

A number of amendments were submitted in late January on behalf 
of TEA interests. These focused on increasing the local role in 
evaluative decision making at the lower career levels and 
establishing a "grandfather clause" to enable those currently 
teaching to enter the career ladder automatically. Among other 
proposals submitted for consideration as January ended were: 
reducing the early career ladder bonus to enable larger across 
the board raises, creating a $500 incentive pay provision for 
beginning teachers, and expanding the fast-track options for career 
ladder entry to include staff development. 

As February began, attention turned to the financing of the 
education reform measure. Intense wrangling over both the bill 
and the financial package, particularly a controversial amusement 
tax, took place over the next two weeks. The CERA passed in the 
Senate on February 9, and in the House on the 15th. By February 
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22 t the tax bill had also been agreed upon and both measures secured 
approval awaiting the signature of a Governor who had over a year 
earlier made the original Master Teacher Plan the focus of statewide 
and (national) discussion and debate. 

In analyzing the 1984 Special Session, it is of interest to 
note some of the questions and concerns that were raised relative 
to establishing a career ladder program. While the specific 
political processes would be expected to differ in other settings, 
the types of things that were of interest to key individuals or 
groups may be representative of issues that will surface in any 
such debate. Among the pertinent questions and issues that could 
be observed during the Tennessee legislature's deliberations were: 

1. What is the better way to improve educational outcomes: 
pay raises for all teachers or for some (meritorious) 
teachers? Which approach could help attract better 
teachers? 

2. What is the proper relationship between state and local 
school systems evaluation processes? Which should have 
priority in certification and other decisions? 

3. Should evaluation be required of all teachers? Should 
career ladder participation be required? 

4. What is the appropriate role of written tests in assessing 
teaching performance, particularly at the higher career 
levels? 

5. What is the appropriate number of years before a teacher 
can reach the top of a career ladder? Is there a 
relationship between years on the job and performance 
effectiveness? 

6. What should be the role of higher education in teacher 
evaluation? How can the performance of beginning teachers 
be improved at the preservice i^vel? 

7. What steps can or should be taken to see whether a career 
ladder plan is affecting teaching quality? 
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8. How much emphasis is being placed on improving instruction 
versus singly evaluating it? 

9. To what extent must the overall working conditions of 
teachers be improved before the career ladder program 
can be effective? How much is class size a contributing 
factor in teacher performance and motivation? 

10. What is the likelihood that "make work" jobs will be 
created for teachers who elect to work on an extended 
contract basis? 

11. What is the appropriate legislative role in future 
oversight of the education program? 

12. What type of governance structure at the state level 
is most appropriate for carrying out the Career Ladder 
Program and other reforms? 

13. What steps can or should be taken to help assure a more 
balanced distribution of higher career level eachers 
across school districts (even those with financial support 
for education)? 

14. Should a specific type of process be required of all 
teachers, regardless of career ladder participation? 

15. To what degree should evaluation practices be affected 
by professional negotiations at the local level? 

16. How much time should be allotted to developing and testing 
the Career Udder program before implementation? How 
quickly should implementation proceed? 

In subsequent chapters of this report, these and other issues 

will be revisited in relation to various aspects of implementation 

of the enacted legislation. They will also be reconsidered in 

the presentation of the fianal recommendations from the study. 
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CHAPTER III 
Interviews in Field-Site Schools 

Introduction 

The second pahse of the project, studying Tennessee's Career 
Udder, focused on the implementation of the teacher component 
of the program. This phase was conducted as a case study which 
encompassed the perioo of tin® beginning with the coiranencement 
of school is September 1984, and continued through the end of the 
school year, jne 1985. A major part of this case study involved 
spending time in schools throughout the state interviewing teachers 
and principals to determine their perceptions of the program in 
its first year of implementation. The purpose of the interviews 
was to collect data pertaining to: (1) the type of information 
sent and when and how It was received by teachers; (2) attitudes 
toward various components of the program: (3) choice of Career 
Ladder options; (4) views on the tests being given—National Teachers 
Exam (NTE) Core Battery, NTE Specialty Area, and the Career Ladder 
Test; and, (5) recommendations and concerns. Results of this 
interview data along with the design of the school study itself 
are the focus of this chapter. 

Schools selected for the case study were characteristically 
diverse. They ranged from small rural to medium suburban to large 
city school systems. The six school districts used in the study 
are located in three divisions of the state: East, Middle, and 
West Tennessee. Schools within the district were chosen to represent 
faculty and administration at the elementary school, middle/junior 
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high school, and high school levels. 

Through the identification of teachers' and administrators' 
perceptions, needs, concerns and questions concerning the Career 
Ladder, the process of implementetion was studied and analyzed. 
Based on this data and other dica from the case study, a set of 
recommendations has been developed for the purpose of assisting 
other systems and states in their endeavors to implement similar 
type programs. 

Purpose 

This case study was conducted to portray and analyze the early 
stages of implementation of Tennessee's Career Ladder Program. 
Though the program will not be fully implemented for three years 
(1986-1987), a major purpose of this study was to identify the 
early perceptions, concerns and questions of those involved with 
the program which may affect the long-range success of the Career 
Ladder Program. During the past year the progress of the program 
was monitored to track the change process. By following up on 
interview data at different periods in the year, changes in attitudes 
and perceptions were noted. 

The case study was designed to address several purposes. 
Although data was collected from teachers and administrators, the 
study focused similarly on the teacher component of the program. 
The study purposes are: (1) To portray and analyze the first year 
of implementation of the Career Teacher Program; (2) To identify 
aspects of the program that will have impact on future directions 
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of the Career Udder; (3) To identify teacher perceptions of the 
various components of the program (incoming information, evaluation, 
staff developirent, testing, etc.); (4) To determine how, if at 
all, the collected data varies between the four school districts 
used in the study; (5) To identify adminstrative perceptions of 
implementation of teacher Career Ladder; and, (6) To develop a 
set of recommendations based on data collection in Tennessee which 
will assist other systems in avoiding this state's pitfalls and 
help them capitalize on its successes. 



Research Questions 

The following research 'questions formed the basis of the 
interviews conducted throughout the year. Through data collection 
(interviews, phone calls, correspondence), these questions have 
been addressed and will be discussed later in the chapter. 

1. How have teachers responded to the issues involved with 
planning and implementing a statewide program (i.e., 
evaluation, staff development, fast-track process, 
communication)? 

2. How have teachers responded to the components involved 
in the design and implementation of the Career Ladder Program 
(i.e., evaluation, testing, staff development, fast-track 
process)? 

3. Are the experiences and attitudes of teachers concerning 
Implementation of vhe Career Ladder Program comparable 
across schools in tne state? 

4. How do experiences and attitudes of teachers differ across 
the school systems as characterized by ther demographic 
features (large city, small city, suburban, town, rural)? 

5. How do the experiences and attitudes of teachers differ 
across grade levels taught (i.e., elementary, middle/junior 
high, high school)? 
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Sample Selection 

The study sample included representation across a diverse set 
of descriptive characteristics The characteristics included: 
description of school location (large city, small city, suburban, 
town, rural); and system-wide choices on career options (local 
evaluation; state evaluation model; or staff development). Six 
school districts were randomly selected and subsequently identified 
as District I, District II, District III, District IV, District 
V, and District VI. Features of each district are presented in 
Tables 1-6. Elementary, middle/junior high, and high school levels 
were represented in each district. 

School profiles included the following categories: (1) Student 
Enrol lemnt; (2) Size of Faculty; (3) Caucasian/Black/Other Student 
Ratio; (4) Description of School Location— Large City, Small City, 
Suburban, Town, Rural; and, (5) Percentage of Low Income 
Fami lies--based on free and reduced lunches. Information for 
categories 1-4 wa provided by the school systems. The State 
Department of Education provided information for category 5. 

In the six charts that follow (illustrating the demographics 
of the school systems used in this study) the asterisk denotes 
district choices concerning staff development and evaluation. In 
preparation for implementation of the Career Ladder, each district 
was required to prepare a staff development component for teachers 
comparable to the state adopted model (TIM). 

Each district was also held accountable for developing a teacher 
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evaluation model which met state guidelines. Instead of developing 
its own staff development and evaluation components, districts 
could adopt the state model of each. If a school system chose 
to use its own model, the model had to be approved by the State 
Board of Education. If a system chose the state model, staff from 
the State Department were responsible for providing materials 
and assistance in training for implementation of the model. It 
is possible to use a combination of local evaluation and the state 
adopted staff development components, and vise- versa. 

Four schools were studied in District I: two elementary schools, 
a middle school, and a high school. The schools in District I 
were identified as being large city with predominately Caucasian 
student populations and a small percentage of low income families. 
District I chose to use the state adopted staff development model 
and £ locally developed evaluation system {see Table 1). 

Three schools were studied in District II: an elementary school, 
a middle school, and a high school. The schools in this district 
were identified as small city with a predominately Caucasian student 
population and varying levels of low income families in each of 
the three schools. District II chose to use its own staff 
development program and a locally developed evaluation system (see 
Table 2). 

Four schools were studied in District III: two elementary 
schools, a junior high school, and a high school. The schools 
in this district were identified as small city with a predominately 
Black student population and a large percentage of low income 
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Table 1 

School District I Demographic Date* * 





1 

Elementary 
School 


2 

Elementary 
School 


Middle 
School 


High 
School 


Student 
Enrollment 


638 


396 


844 




Size of 
Facul ty 


36 


16 


41 


55 


Caucasian/ 


91% 


97% 


94% 


96% 


Black/ 


5% 


2% 


52 


4% 


Other 


4% 


1% 


1% 


0 


School 
Location 


Large 
City 


Large 
City 


Large 
City 


Large 
City 


% Low 
Income 


21.65% 


No Data 


10.77% 


No Data 



**Career Ladder Options: Local Evaluation Component 



Table 2 

School District II Demographic Data 
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Elementary Middle High 

School School School 



Student 
Enrollment 

Size of 
Facul ty 



422 585 1750 



29 40 110 



Caucasian/ 91% 99.6% 942 

Black/ ■ 8% 02% 42 

Other 0 .022 12 

School Small Small Small 

Location City . City City 

% Low 

Income 38.202 18.102 12.512 



♦Career Ladder Options: Local Staff Development Component 
**Career Ladder Options: Local Evaluation Component 
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families in the elementary schools and junior high school. 
Approximately one-fourth of the high school student population 
came from low income families. District III chose both the state 
adopted staff development and evaluation components (see Table 
3). 

Three schools were studied in District IV: an elementary school, 
a middle school, and a high school. The schools in this district 
were identified as rural with predominately Caucasian student 
population and varying levels of low income families from school 
to school. Slightly less than half of the elementary school student 
population came from low income families. Approximately one-fifth 
of the high school student population came from low income families. 
District IV chose both the state adopted staff development and 
evaluation components (see Table 4). 

Two schools were studied in District V: an elementary /middle 
school combination and a high school. The schools were identified 
as town with a predominately Caucasian student population and a 
percentage of low income families ranging from slightly more than 
one-third of the stude.it population at the elementary and middle 
school level to slightly more than one-fifth of the student 
population at the high school level. District V chose both the 
state adopted staff development and evaluation components (see 
Table 5). 

Two schools were studied in District VI: an elementary /middle 
sc'^ool combination, and a high school. The schools were identified 
as ""ural with a predominately Caucasian student population and 
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Table 3 

School District III Demographic Data 



Elementary Elementary Middle High 
School School Schoo' School 



Student 
Enrollment 


312 


335 


379 


800 


Size of 
Faculty 


16 


18 


26 


51 


Caucasian/ 


IS% 


182 


51.52 


102 


Black/ 


852 


492 


48.52 


892 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


12 


School 


Small 


- Small 


Smal 1 


Smal 1 


Location 


City 


City 


City 


City 


% Low 
Income 


89.722 


76.482 


83.012 


24.452 
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Table 4 

School District IV Demographic Data 





Elementary 
School 


Middle 
School 


High 
School 


Student 

Enrol Iment 


340 


730 


1066 


Size of 
Facul ty 


15 


35 


61 


Caucasian/ 
Black/ 


99.1% 


99% 
1% 


98.5% 
1.5% 


Other 


.6% 


0 


0 


School 
Location 


Rural 


Rural 


Rural 


% Low 
Income 


41.841 


53 37% 


22.61% 



3!) 
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Table 5 

School District V Demographic Data 



Elementary-Middle High 
School School 



Student 
Enrollment 


700 


605 


Size of 
Facul ty 


35 


34 


Caucasian/ 


87% 


93% 


Black/ 


13% 


7% 


Other 


0 


0 


School 
Location 


Town 


Town 


% Low 
I ncome 


38.38% 


22.67% 



3i 
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varying levels of low income families ranging from a little less 
than one-third of the student population at the elementary and 
middle school levels to slightly more than one-sixth of the student 
population at the high school level. District VI chose both the 
state adopted staff development and evaluation components (see 
Table 6). 

Procedure 

In preparation for the interview process the researchers 
contacted those in authority in each school district. They: (1) 
received permission from the Superintendent for an on-site visit; 
(2) sent pertinent information about the study to each principal 
recommended by the Superintendent; (3) received permission from 
the principal to conduct the interviews; and, (4) arranged school 
visits to interview teachers at times when a representative sample 
of teachers in each school would be available to interview. 

Interviews were scheduled in all six districts at two different 
times in the year--fall and spring. Between these two periods, 
follow up letters were sent to all teachers interviewed and phone 
calls were made to 30% of the teachers in an effort to track the 
change process. 

As stated earlier in this chapter, one of the objectives of 
this study was to document the change process over the first year 
of implementation of the Career Ladder. By monitoring this process 
at several intervals throughout the year, it was possible to identify 
how various factors affected teachers' perceptions as the factors 
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Table 6 

School District VI Demographic Data 





El ementary-Mi ddl e 
School 


High 
School 


Student 
Enrollment 


700 


526 


Size of 
Facul ty 


19 


30 


Caucasian/ 


98S 


99% 


Black/ 


22 


1% 


Other 


0 


0 


School 
Location 


Rural 


Rural 


% Low 
Income 


29.51% 


16.02% 



3', 
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were Introduced in the program. For example; Teachers were faced 
in the summer of 1984 with selecting a fast-track method of entering 
the Career Ladder (staff development, local evaluation, NTE Core 
Battery, NTE Specialty, Career Udder Test). The fast-tracking 
entry method was a one-time option (Teachers could only fast-track 
onto the Career Ladder in 1985. After this time they had to go 
through the full evaluation process.) an important part of the study 
was to document how teachers perceived this entry mode as they 
were going through the process. Teachers were asked about their 
perceptions concerning both their choices for fast-tracking and 
their reaction to the concept underlying this process. 

Another example indicates the value of conducting interveiws 
twice during the year: The state-adopted staff development model 
(TIM) was arranged to fit as one of the fast-track methods of entry 
onto the ladder. It was also available to other teachers or 
administrators who wanted to benefit from the material. Although 
every district received the same TIM materials, the method of 
teaching these ms-rials, the persons who did the teaching, and 
the time frame for completing the 40-hour module varied from district 
to district. Consequently, teachers in one district may have 
completed TIM before November 1984 and others not until February 
1985. Some may have paid money to take it, spent their weekends 
in training, and were taught by a principal who was doing it without 
supplemental pay. Others may have been paid to take the module 
and were taught by a supervisor who was being paid to teach the 
sessions after school. Perceptions of teachers concerning when 
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they attended TIM sessions, over what period of time, who they 
were taught by. and how they thought the materials were going to 
be used in other facets of the Career Ladder Program changed over 
the period of the first year of implementation. 

In the fall of 1984, the first set of interviews was completed, 
using guiding questions presented as Teacher Interview Questions— Set 
I and Principal Interview Questions— Set I. 

The second set of interviews was completed in Spring, 1985. 
Although the same schools were used, some different teachers were 
interviewed to get a broader perspective of teachers' perceptions. 
The principals were interviewed again with a different set of 
questions (see Principal and Teacher Interview Questions— Set II). 

Data Summary 

Following is a suiranary of what was found to be indicative of 
how teachers and administrators reacted to the Career Ladder Program 
as it was being implemented the first year. Reactions were generally 
consistent across grade levels (Elementary, Middle/Junior High, 
High School) in the systems visited. Where differences did occur, 
between districts, these will be noted in the discussion of results. 
A summary of results on the fall data is presented separately from 
the spring data. 

Fall, 1984 

Findings were consistent across school districts and grade 
levels concerning how the communication process was perceived. 
The general reaction has been negative based on: (1) the accuracy 
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Teacher Interview Questions—Set I 



1. How comfortable are you with the information you had concerning 
CERA? 

2. What is teacher morale Hke in your school at this time? 
(Beginning of year— has it changed?) 

3. If you have a question concerning CERA, can your pri icipal 
answer it? State Department? (Can you recall some specific 
instances?) 

4. What are some positive points about the program? 

5. What are your reservations? 

6. Have there been evaluation teams in your school? 

7. To what extent is TEA's vaice the teachers' voice? 

8. tisve you taken the tests? Which one? 

9. Do you foresee parents asking about career levels of teachers? 

10. Whflt do you see as the probable longevity of this program? 

11. What recommendations would you make to another state or system 
considering career ladders? 

Principal Interview Questions Set— I 

1. Do you foresee the emphasis of your responsibilities changing 
as the result of this program? 

2. Will information on teacher career levels be public information? 
Do you anticipate parent inquiry and requests for student 
placements? 

3. What is the overall reaction of your faculty to this program? 

4. How will the summer program work? What schools will be open 
and who will organize what teachers will do? 

5. What recommendations would you make to another state or system 
considering career ladders? 
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Teacher Interview Questions— Set II 



What communication/materials have you received since January? 
From whom? 

Have you been evaluated? How would you rate the process thus 
far? Do you have any reservations about it? What kind of 
feedback have you received from others going through the 
evaluation process? 

What is your reaction to the removal of the teacher interview 
as part of the evaluation process? 

If you are a Level II or III teacher and have chosen an 11 
or 12-month contract, do you know what your sunmer 
responsibilixfes will be? Were you involved in the assignment? 

What, if any, is TEA's stand on Levels II and III? What is 
your perception of the controversy over the rating scale? 

When you are eligible for the next level, will you apply? Why 
or why not? 

What do you perceive as being the issues critical to the success 
of CERA? What recommendations would you make to others? 



Principal Interview Questions—Set II 



Has the program affected the working relationship among your 
staff? How? K y jr 

Please comment on your responsibility to carry out evaluations 
as outlined by the state. 

What have been some specific comments from your faculty 
concerning evaluations by the state team? What have been your 
experiences? 

What are your recommendations concerning the program for next 
year? 
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of information received; (2) availability of qualified persons 
at the district and state level to answer questions pertaining 
to the Career Ladder; (3) the changing nature of information; 
and, (4) the conflict of deadlines and what materials were received 
to make informed decisions concerning the deadlines. As a result 
of how this process was handled, teachers* anxiety levels rose 
and low morale was reported. 

The official source of information about the Career Ladder 
was the State Department of Education. Additional sources included 
the teachers' association (TEA); Central Offices in each school 
district; District State Department Offices; Local chapters of 
the teachers* association; Teachers' Study Council; and building 
level administrators. Teachers received letters, bulletins and 
other publications from these various sources. A Hot-Line was 
staffed by both TEA and the State Department of Education, located 
in Nashville. The lines were understaffed, and teachers complained 
that they rarely used them because they were always busy. 

Representatives of the State Department and state evaluators 
often did not have complete information to give teachers when making 
on-site visits or the information given was sometimes inaccurate. 
This was partly due to the changing nature of the program. 
Information that appeared to have been accurate one week may indeed 
have changed several weeks later as the Interim Certification 
Commission (responsible for policy and development reconmendations) 
continued to develop and finalize the Career Ladder Program during 
the implementation period. For example, out-of-state teachers 
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teaching for the first time in Tennessee during the 1984-85 school 
term were informed in the fall of 1984 that the were not eligible 
to apply for Career Ladder status until they had a minimum of one 
year of teaching experience in Tennessee. A ruling by the State 
Board of Education later in the year changed this requirement to 
allow out-of-state teachers with three years of experience and 
a positive evaluation regardless of the state in which the teacher 
had worked to apply for the Career Ladder. 

Principals agreed that information they received to relate 
to teachers was often unclear or was late to meet deadlines. 
Orientation manuals designed, to assist those applying for Career 
Levels II and III in preparing for the state evaluation process 
arrived late In several districts. In some cases, teachers received 
them after the evaluation process had begun, or did not receive 
them at all. Information packets and application forms for testing 
dates sometimes arrived one week or one day before they were due 
back in the State Department. Considering the newness of the 
program, the communication process was an important link to teachers 
understanding and accepting it. Partially responsible for teachers 
apprehension was the breakdown in this process between the state 
and local level. 

Consistent across districts was the response to the state adopted 
staff development model (TIM). Teachers seemed to be positive 
about the purpose of the training would serve. They felt that 
there was a lot of useful information that would help them in their 
teaching strategies, classroom management, and instructional 
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planning. There seemed to be a prevailing attitude that the 40-hour 
module was not a mere paper exercise but something that could be 
useful to them individually and could be used in the classroom. 
Reservations concerning TIM centered around the inconsistency with 
which the 40-hour module was taught from district to district and 
the perceived rigidity of the structure on which TIM was based. 

At the time teachers were interviewed in the fall, few had 
begun the actual evaluation process which started in late October. 
Most perceptions of the statewide evaluation were based on 
information about the process developed by the Interim Certification 
Commission. Many teachers felt that a lot of planning had been 
devoted to designing the evaluation system so that it would be 
a fair one. However, they expressed a frequent concern over whether 
outsiders could do a good job evaluating teachers in one day's 
visit each. There was also a concern about who the outside 
evaluators would be. This concern was especially evident in the 
rural districts, and reflected the view that an evaluator from 
a metropolitan district would not understand the teaching situation 
in a rural area in which there wasn't enough money for special 
programs; planning time was virtually nonexistent; teachers had 
bus duty and lunch duty; and leadership opportunities were few. 

Teachers across all districts voiced concern about the 
portfolio— one of the multiple sources of data for the evaluation. 
For those who had received their Orientation Manual and read the 
guidelines for developing a portfolio, several questions were raised 
regarding the clarity of these guidelines. Teachers wanted more 
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specific instructions for preparing their portfolio. Others fel 
that it was merely a paper exercise--one that would take many hours 
of preparation and unnecessary documentation— and all for what 
purpose? 

A question which many teachers asked about the final score 
of their evaluation was "How were the weights of the various multiple 
sources of data arrived a^?" (peer, administrator, and student 
questionnaires; portfolio; observations). Although representatives 
from the Teachers' Study Council had input into this process the 
Interim Certification Commission approved the final weights. There 
was some discontent among teachers concerning these weights. Many 
felt that the principal in each school should have more input in 
the evaluation process and that the evaluation process was too 
impersonal. Teachers agreed that the principal knew what a teacher 
did and was capable of evaluating because he/she worked with the 
teacher on a daily ba-is. 

There was general agreement concerning representation of teachers 
by the teachers' association (TEA). TEA was very active in the 
process of developing the reform legislation part of which was 
the Career Ladder. Teachers pe.ceived TEA's involvement as 
supportive and consequently responded with approval of the changes 
TEA proposed in the first bills Introduced concerning the Career 
Ladder Program. 

Teachers voiced a strong objection to having to take a test 
either as an entry option for the Career Ladder or as a means of 
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progressing up the ladder. This objection seemed to be founded 
on the following premises: (1) Tests cannot tell how well a teacher 
teaches; (2) It is not fair to make teachers learn new terminology 
and when some have been out of school for many years; (3) We do 
.not make a doctor of 20 years retake his/her medical boards-, (4) 
We should test more rigorously at the college level and weed out 
the potentially poor teachers. 

Other factors entered into the picture which contributed to 
this negative feeling about test taking. At two of the major testing 
si'es, when teachers were taking a test as a fast-track option, 
conditions we-^e very poor and some teachers were accused of cheating. 
The media had a heyday with this information which left a bad taste 
with teachers. The Career Ladder Test, a state adopted test with 
three parts (professional skills, reading, and writing) was being 
offered as one of the fast-track entry options. Even though te.achers 
were given a study guide to prepare for the terminology used, many 
thought that the terminology represented one school of thought 
and was not appropriate or necessary in testing a teacher's skills 
or knowledge. Finally, there was objection to the absence of subject 
area tests for all subject areas. The NTE Core Battery, as perceived 
by teachers interviewed, was not sufficient to test both kindergarten 
teachers and twelfth grade chemistry teachers. 

When asked how parents would react, the response differed from 
the elementary to the high school level. Generally, elementary 
teachers felt that parents in the community knew who the good 
teachers were and would not rely on the newly designated career 
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levels to determine with whom they would place their children. 
On the other hand, teachers at the larger middle and high schools 
seemed to think that parent placement requests would be a problem. 
Principals agreed that student placement would become even more 
of a problem than it already is. Teachers and principals interviewed 
in the fall were unsure whether information on teachers' career 
level status would be public information, or if so, what the policy 
was on disseminating this information? They also wondered how 
the public would perceive teachers who chose not to enter the Career 
Ladder? These questions had not been addressed by the State 
Department in the fall. 

Reactions to what teachers and administrators thought the 
longevity of the Career Ladder would be ranged from, "It will go 
when the Governor goes in two years" to "If certain changes are 
made and there's funding, it will stay around." Teachers seemed 
to be optimistic about the concept underlying the Career Ladder 
but unsure as to the purpose for which it was first conceived. 
Many expressed concern that it was a political maneuver of the 
Governor's. Considering educational reform was a major thrust 
nationwide, clearly a state that first implemented a career ladder 
would be in the limelight. Others believed that funding was not 
sufficient to keep the program running. However, some teachers 
saw the program as a means of upgrading the profession in the 
public's eye and cast a vote optimistically for the program's 
survival past the 3-year mark. 

Most teachers felt that entering the ladder, at least on the 
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first level, was worth the bonus money. However, many felt that 
the $1000 bonus was an insult, considering base salaries were so 
low. Regardless, nwney is money and teachers felt they deserved 
whatever they could get. 

An eleven and twelve-month contract is available to Career 
Level II and III teachers. When asked what responsibilities teachers 
would havfc in the suirener if an extended contract was chosen, neither 
teachers nor principals could answer. As of December 1984, no 
decisions had been made concerning suirmier work nor had teacher 
input with the districts been sought. 

Recoiranendations for improving the program were consistent among 
teachers and administrators. Because the program had many things 
to be worked out in the fall, the list of recoranendations was long. 
The recommendations most frequently addressed the areas of 
communication, organiz^t^o.i, testing, evaluat'^on, and the inclusion 
of teachers in designing the program at every step along the way. 
Other comments included concern over politics being at the base 
of the program and that perhaps the program was implemented too 
quickly. Following is a general list of recommendations and concerns 
made by those interviewed: 

1. Be better organized. Do not change the rules in midstream. 

-2. Reduce the paperwork. 

3. Improve the coiranunicaticn channels between: (A) state 
and local level; and (B) state and individual teacher. 

4. Make sure program representatives have accurate information. 

5. Make base salary and bonuses more attractive. 



6. Simplify the portfolio. 

7. Streamline the evaluation process. 

8. Reduce the preparation time needed. 

9. Do not take the upper career level teachers out of the 
classroom to serve in other capacities. 

Spring. 1985 

Spring interveiws were completed in late March and eraly April, 
1985. At that time, teachers reported that information regarding 
the Career Ladder had been sent from several sources including 
the State Department, TEA, local education association offices, 
and school bulletins. The exception to this was the two rural 
districts visited. Teachers reported receiving little if any 
information about current Career Ladder developments (i.e. date 
to receive bonus checks, out-of-state teacher application status, 
removal of interview as data source in evaluation). Although 
information was sent from the Stat'» Department to local district 
offices the efficency and thoroughness with which this information 
was related to each school building varied from adequate in the 
larger city systems to poor in the rural areas. This information 
lag was particularly disturbing to teachers when bonus checks were 
not received on time in January. A computer breakdown at 
headquarters delayed many bonus checks. Information of this delay 
was not sent directly to teachers, but to district offices. 
Consequently, many teachers either heard through the grapevine 
why they had not received their bonus checks or not at all. Overall, 
the communication process had not improved from the Fall, even 
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though more information was being sent and from several sources. 
Teachers argued that the information was not coming directly to 
them and the official information they did receive was so late 
in coming that in most cases, the grapevine worked better. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the program for teachers 
was the evaluation process. Both principals and teachers reacted 
similarly in their assessment of the evaluation process. Few 
teachers debated the need for fair, systematic evaluation but many 
questioned the probability that such a system could be designed 
and implemented. As outlined in the concerns during the fall 
interviews, teachers continued to voice reservations about the 
capability of an evaluator being able to effectively do his/her 
job in one day's observation. 

Other comments made about evaluators focused on the 
professionalism and the consistency with which evaluations were 
handled from system to systim. Although there were some reports 
of an evaluator not doing a good job, for the most part, teachers 
felt that the evaluators acted in a professional manner. 
Unfortunately, teachers from different systems who had been through 
an evaluation reported differences on how closely the evaluator 
followed the state model. For example, some evaluators used 
terminology and concepts in TIM (staff development model) and 
expected the teacher to use them in his/her planning. Some 
evaluators gave helpful feedback to the teacher after the observation 
while other evaluators said teachers would have to wait until the 
end of the year to receive suggestions for improvement. 



Evaluators were placed in a dilemma about giving feedback to 
teachers after each observation since they were not trained to 
analyze the data and provide this information. Unfortunately, 
teachers did not understand that evaluators were doing their job 
as they were prepared for it. Teachers felt that if they had 
received feedback, perhaps they could have improved their teaching 
between observations. By receiving notice at the end of the year 
that they had either passed or failed the total evaluation would 
not help them in their teaching. 

A major concern of teachers was that preparation for the 
evaluation was too time consuming and for this reason alone, many 
teachers would not consider applying for Career Levels II and III. 
Of the items listed as too time consuming, the portfolio headed 
the. list. Documentation for this particular item required five 
years of previous examples of various types of materials, including 
lesson plans, test items, disciplinary standards, leadership roles, 
etc. The interview (which ultimately was removed as a data source) 
lasted up to 6 hours in some instances and was conducted after 
school hours. Preparation time involved many more hours. Teachers 
consistently requested a plan which was less complicated, a less 
time-consuming evaluation system and one which required less paper 
work. On the local evaluation level, principals expressed similar 
sentiments. They felt the evaluation model was too involved and 
took up more of their time than they could or should Jevote to 
it. 

There were mixed reactions concerning the removal of the 
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interview as a data source following a controversial release of 
unfinished rating scales. Some felt that preparation for and the 
actual process of going through the interview was so stressful 
and time consuming that removing it was justified. For those who 
had already completed the interview when it was announced that 
it would no longer be considered as part of the evaluation, there 
was a disgruntled feeling and a reaction that portrayed 
di'sappointment in the program changing at that late date. 

Finally, consistent with findings in the fall, teachers in 
the rural areas expressed concern over the fairness of an evaluator 
from a metro-system evaluating them. For example, an elementary 
teacher in a rural area asked how she could earn points in the 
leadership area of the evaluation when her system provided no 
opportunities. No workshops had been conducted in her system. 
There was no money available to go to conferences as a presenter 
(Money was so tight that the school personnel had to raise money 
to pay the school's phone bill). Would she be penalized for a 
situation over which she had no control? There was no answer 
provided for her dilenma. 

As late as April, neither teachers nor principals were aware 
of what the responsibilities of upper career level teachers would 
be in the summer if t.iey chose an 11 or 12-month contract. Teachers 
were consistent in commenting that they had not been consulted 
about what these responsibilities should entail. Many speculated 
that they would be teaching summer school. Each district is 
responsible for setting its own rules and responsiblities for summer 
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work regarding the Career Ladder Program. 

When teachers were asked if they would apply if eligible to 
move up the Career Ladder, many responded negatively. As mentioned 
earlier, the statewide evaluation was listed as one reason for 
not applying for advancement due to its complexity and time-consuming 
nature. Others complained that there was too much paperwork and 
anxiety. The reaction of some was to "wait and see" If teachers 
applying for upper career levels now thought it was worth the time 
and energy. A few said they would apply for higher career levels 
because they deserved the extra bonus and they were not going to 
miss out on the competitive spirit of moving up. 

Many teachers not choosfng to apply for upper career levels 
feared that a quota was being imposed on the number of Career Level 
II and III teachers who would actually make the rank. This fear 
stemmed from publicity that the state did not have adequate funding 
to support the Career Ladder Program, therefore only a small 
percentage of C?reer Level II and III teachers would actually pass 
the evaluation and receive the new s+ tus. Although there was 
no implicit quota set in the legislation, teachers believed (as 
reported by teachers and principals) that the standards for 
evaluation would be made so tough that, in essence, a quota was 
being imposed. Adding to this fear was the absence of feedback 
from evaluators after each classroom observation. In teachers' 
minds, this provided evaluators an opportunity not to have to explain 
their decision until the end of the year when it would be too late 
to correct any deficiencies a teacher may have had and any 
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opportunity to make ammendments before the second and third 
observations. 

Recommendations from teachers and administrators for improving 
the program after interviews in the spring closely paralleled those 
made after Interviews in the fall. After having experienced the 
effects of the Career Ladder process for nearly a school term, 
their comments reflected a concern for not having enough quality 
time in the classroom to "really teach." Time spent on paperwork 
for administrative purposes, record keeping and tasks that aides 
could handle as easily as teachers was a major complaint of both 
teachers and administrators. Following is a list of recommendations 
made by teachers and administrators interviev id as of April, 1985: 

1. Be better organized. Do not change the rules in midstream. 

2. Reduce the paperwork. A lot of it is repetitive and 
unnecessary. 

3. Improve the communication channels between: (A) state 
and local level; (B) state and individual teacher. We 
would appreciate direct communication about our bonus 
checks and results of our evaluation. 

4. Simplify the evaluati.'. process. Five years of 
documentation is unnecessary. 

5. Reduce the amount of money spent on administration of 
the program. This money could better be spent in raising 
teachers' base salaries and providing more substantial 
bonuses. 

6. Slow the pace of implementation of a new program. If 
more time had been spent In pilot testing and working 
out the bugs, teachers and administrators would have been 
more receptive. 

7. Make the evaluator training, selection, and monitoring 
process more stringent. 

8. Take steps to clarify the purpose of the Career Ladder. 
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Teachers are questioning whether the purpose Is to: (A) 
attract and retain quality teachers; (B) pay teachers 
a bonus for passing statewide evaluation; (C) compete 
with other states In the race to Imp -^ent statewide reform. 

In the next chapter, the results of a statewide survey are 

reported. These data add further detail to the findings reported 

here from two sets of interviews conducted 1n eighteen schools 

located In six systems across Tennessee. 



CHAPTER rv 
Survey Results 



Introduction 

A statewide survey was conducted in February, 1985 to assess 
teachers' reactions toward the communication, fast- track, and 
evaluation components of the Career Ladder. The survey was 
conducted to generate a comparative set of data to analyze 
with interview data (see Chapter III) collected in t^^e fall 
of 1984 and spring of ''^85^ It was also possible to complement 
the relatively small sample of the state's teachers interviewed 
with a much larger sample in the mailed survey. The survey 
provided teachers with an opportunity to respond to: (1) the 
quality and sources of communication during the first year 
of implementation; (2) the concept of fast-track and experiences 
with the various methods of fast-track on to the Career Ladder 
during the first year of implementation; (3) knowledge of state 
and local use of evaluation as well as the components of the 
evaluation process itself. Teachers were also given the 
opportunity to write comments addressing both strengths and 
weaknesses relating to the various items within each of the 
three major sections representing the Career Ladder Program. 

Survey Instrument 

In late Fall, 1984, the survey instrument was developed 
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(see Figure 1). The instrument contained four sections: (1) 
Conmuni cation; (2) Fast-tracking; (3) Evaluation; and, (4) 
Demographic Data. The first three sections were based on the 
major components of the Career Ladder for teachers during its 
first year of implementation (1984-85). The section on 
demographic data included information concerning: (1) grade 
level; (2) eligible Career Level; and. (3) geographic location. 
Instructions assured teachers that neither their names nor 
schools would be identified. In early December 1984, the 
instrument was pilot tested in a Knox County middle school. 
The results from this pilot study were sent with the instrument 
to the State Department of Education, Office of Research and 
Development for review. The results were also reviewed by 
the project's three management team members. Revisions were 
made in January and the survey was conducted in February 1985. 

Survey Sample 

The sample for this survey was selected from the eighteen 
districts geographically spanning the entire state which are 
used by the Teachers* Study Council in organizational framework. 
One school system was randomly selected from each of these 
eighteen council districts. Within each school system an 
elementary school, a middle/junior high schcil , and a high 
school were selected. Thus, fifty-four schools were included 
in the study. The entire faculty of each school was asked 
to complete the survey. Out of 2105 surveys sent, 1039 were 
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returned. Demographic features of the sample are presented 
in a subsequent section of this chapter. 

Procedure 

In February 1985, letters were sent tht; superintendents 
of each system seeking their cooperation. Principals were 
contacted by telephone and letter, with all those selected 
expressing willingness to participate. 

A packet of surveys was sent to each participating principal. 
Th", package included an instruction letter on how to complete 
the surveys and return them in an enclosed post-paid envelope. 
Each faculty member could- complete the survey independently 
and return it for mailing to their school office or contact 
person. Two weeks were allowed for completion and return of 
the surveys. Follow-up phone cal-ls were made to schools that 
had not returned them by the end of February. 

Computer Analysis 

The survey instrument contained extensive opportunities 
for respondents to provide personal comment and examples. These 
opportunities were well utilv-ed with 720 of 1039 returns 
containing usable remarks. Data from the survey instrument 
were analyzed in two separate categories: (1) item response 
(each item that required a response consisting of an "x" or 
a circled judgement), and (2) written comments. Both sets 
of data were analyzed through frequency distribution. The 
Statistical Analysis System (SAS) program was used in compiling 
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and analyzing the data {SAS Institute Inc.). 

The "item response" data was analyzed across three variables: 
(1) District. (2) Grade Level, (3) Career Level. The variable 
"District" was included to determine if geographical location 
made a difference in teacher response. The variable "Grade 
Level" was included to determine if teachers' perceptions of 
the Career Ladder differed among elementary schools, 
middle/junior high schools, and high schools. The variable 
"Career Level" was included to determine if years of teaching 
experience made a difference in teachers' perceptions of the 
Career Ladder. 

A content analysis framework was developed for the processing 
of the comments made on the surveys. Based upon three 
independently analyzed samples of approximately one hundred 
returned surveys, categories for the content analysis were 
developed. These were accepted as being representative of 
the range of responses in the overall set of questionnaires. 

Examples and comments concerning communication sources 
were classified under this framework as: 

1. Helpful (i.e. mailings were sent, workshops were 
conducted) 

2. Not useful (i.e. information received was inaccurate, 
unclear) 

3. Positive Availability (the source of communication 
was readily available for information) 

4. Negative Availability (the source of communicatirn 
was not readily available for information) 

In the fast-track portion of the instrument, responses 
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concerning the five fast-track options (NTE Core Battery, NTE 
Specialty Area Test, Career Ladder Test, Staff Development, 
Full Evaluation) were categorized according to sets of. seven 
to thirteen statements applicable to each option. These 
statements denoted positive or negative remarks concerning 
such factors as length, content, and appropriateness for purpose. 

The analysis framework for each component of the evaluation 
process contained a set of eight categories reflecting positive 
or negative remarks about: appropriateness (e.g. useful 
feedback, objective), time involved, suitability as a measure 
of teaching performance, and nature of the experience for the 
.3-icher. In addition, comments not applicable to a specific 
feature of the communication, fast-track, or evaluation processes 
were coded under a . set of general remark statements. These 
included positive or negative assessments of: teacher mor&le, 
the bonus pay, political Influence, merit of the program Itself, 
and nature of the respondent's experience. 

Each return was read and coded for computer processing 
by one of two trained raters who met regularly to discuss 
any unclear entries. With few exceptions, the analysis frameowrk 
was found to cover survey responses effectively. 

The following four subsections of this chapter (Demographic 
Data. Communication, Fast-Tracking, and Evaluation) focus on 
the results of the survey computer analysis. Tables and 
histograms highlighting statewide percentages have been included. 
Statistics that vary greatly In either direction from the 

5, 
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statewide results have been included in the discussion of data. 
A code sheet describing the variable abbreviations precedes 
this discussion (see Table 7). 

Demographic Data 

The following information should provide the reader with 
a better understanding of the sample us^d for this survey. 
Of the 1039 teachers responding to the survey. 43.1% represented 
high schools (see Table 8). Teachers with 12 or more years 
of teaching experience comprised a large percentage of this 
sample (47.8%) as compared to beginning teachers (2.8%). 
Variations from this included the South Central District-Council 
1 and the Southwest District. The South Central District 
comprised 38.7% respondents at Level I and a similar 32.3% 
at Level III eligibility. The Southwest District comprised 
29.4% of the respondents at Level I and only 19.6 % at Level 
III. 

The majority of teachers (86%) in this sample applied to 
enter the Career Ladder (see Table 9). In three of the districts 
(Memphis- Delta Councils 1 and 2, and Mid-Cumberland Council 
2) this percentage dropped to 71%, 75%, and 71.4% respectively. 
Percentages were generally consistent across grade levels as 
compared to statewide findings concerning Career Ladder entry 
(see Table 0). 

Teachers in their Probationary year were not eligible to 
apply for a Career Level. Teachers at the Apprentice Level 
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Table 7 

Definitions of Terms and Variables Used in Tables 



Code Definition 

PROB obationary Level (1st year teacher on Career Udder) 

APPR Apprentice Level (2-4 years on Career Ladder) 

I Level I (5-8 years on Career Ladder)" 

II Level II (9-12 years on Career Ladder) 

III Level III (12"*" years on Career Ladder) 
NLVL No Career Level was indicated 

NRSP No response to thi-s item was marked 



*Note: for current teachers, equivalent years of experience were 
required to be eligible for particular career levels. 
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Table 8 

Numbe r of Respondents by District, Grade Level, and Ellqibnity Level 



Grade Level Eligibility Level 



District 
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Table 9 

Percentages of Respondents Applying for the Career Ladder by 
Grade Level and Career Level 
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Percent 
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Mppi lea 


Did 
Not 
Respond 


Grade Level 










Elc.nentd»-y 


Z93 


86.0 


12.3 


2.7 


Middle Schcol 


298 


87.9 


8.4 


4.0 


High School 


448 


85.5 


8.7 


5.6 


Eligible Career Level* 










Level I 


229 


93.4 


6.1 


0.4 


Level 11 


186 


97.2 


2.2 


0.0 


Level III 


497 


93.4 


6.2 


0.4 


No Level Given 


82 


29.3 


23.2 


47.6 


Statewide 


1039 


86.0 


9.6 


4.3 



♦Probationary and Apprentice teachers did not go through an 
application for the career ladder. 
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must have completed four years of teaching to be eligible to 
apply for a Career Level. For this reason, these levels have 
been omitted from Table 9 . More than 90% of teachers eligible 
to apply for career levels I. II, or III applied for at least 
Level I. 

Of the teachers eligible to fast-track onto the Career 
Udder in 1984-85. 83.3% chose to do so (see Table 10). Teachers 
with four or more years of teaching experience were elegible 
to enter through this option {see Table 10). The fast-track 
options included successfully passing either the NTE-Core 
Battery, NTE-Special ty, or Career Ladder Test; successfully 
completing a 40-hour staff development module; or successfully 
completing a full evaluation process. All teachers applying 
in subsequent years will have to complete a year's full 
evaluation process as outlined in state guidelines. 

Communication 

W^^n teachers were asked to assess the overall quality 
of communication related to the Career Ladder Program, 40% 
responded that they had "some concerns" while 23% said they 
had "strong reservations" (see Table 11). Only 3.3% of the 
teachers responded with "very positive". These responses 
indicate that the communication process was not perceived as 
adequate for teacher needs. These results were consistent 
across grade levels and career levels. 

In this survey, the conmuni cation process was broken down 
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Table 10 

Percentage of Respondents Fast Tracking to Enter Career Ladder, by 
Grade Level and Career Level 



Totals 

Grade Level 

Elementary 293 

Middle School 298 

High School 448 

Eligible Career Level* 

Level I 229 

Level II 186 

Level III 497 
No Level Given 82 

Statewide 1039 



Perc-nc Percent Not Did 
Fast Fast Not 

Tracking Tracking Respond 



82.9 2.0 0.0 

85.2 2.3 0.3 

82.4 1.8 1.3 

90.8 2.2 0.4 

96.2 1.6 0.0 

90.3 2.2 0.8 
26.8 0.0 2.4 

83.3 2.0 0.7 



♦Probationary and Apprentice teachers did not have sufficient years 
of experience to fast track. 
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Table 11 

Percen Use Responses Co_ncernJ^^^^ of^ Communication About the Career Ladder, by Grade Level 

and Career Level 



Very Generally Some Strong No 

Totals Positive Favorable Concerns Reservations Response 



Grade Level 

Elementary 293 IJ 18.4 43.7 25.3 9.6 

Middle School 298 3.7 21.1 44.0 20.5 11.1 

High School 448 3.3 23.9 36.5 23.4 13.8 

El igilile Career Level 

Probationary 26 0.0 23.1 ' 53.8 15.4 7.7 

Apprentice 19 0.0 21.1 42.1 21.1 15.8 

Level I 229 4.8 25.3 42.8 18.3 8.7 

Level II 186 2.2 21.5 43.6 25.3 7.5 

Level HI 497 3.2 20.1 38.0 24.9 13.7 

No Level Given 8? 3.7 19.5 34.1 23.2 19.5 

Statewide 1039 3.3 21.6 40.2 23.1 11.8 
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Into eleven sources most likely to have provided information 
about the Career Ladder Program. Teachers were asked to respond 
In three ways to each of these sources: (1) Have you used 
this source? (2) Did you get the information you wanted? and 
(3) Was the information accurate? The results of their responses 
are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Half {50.6X) of the teachers used the State Department 
of Education as a source of information with 24.6% responding 
that they had received the information they wanted and 18.7% 
responding that it was accurate (see Table 12). Responses 
to this source of communication concerning the overall process 
suggest teachers were not satisfied with the information 
received. Soutn Central, Southv^st, and Memphis-Delta Council 
1 Districts all had few teachers (33.3%. 39.2%. 35.6%) who 
used the State Departn«nt of Education as a source of 
information. The Mid-Cumberland Council 1 District had a greater 
percentage (57.1%) of teachers responding that the Information 
was accurate only "Sometimes" than did other districts. Teachers 
in this district also responded in greater numbers than other 
districts with "Sometiires" in relation to the accuracy of 
information received. It appears that teachers were somewhat 
less than satisfied with the Information received from this 
source. 

Responses were consistent across grade levels with statewide 
findings (see Table 13). Probationary and Apprentice teachers 
tended to use the State Department of Education far less than 



Table 12 

Percentages of Responses In Statewide Sample Concerning Information Sources 



Use of Source Got Information Wanted Accuracy of Information 
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Table 13 

Percentage Responses Concerning Infrotnation by Respondents' Grade Levels 



Use of Source <5ot Information Wanted Accuracy of Information 
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did teachers at other career levels (see Table 13). A greater 
percentage of Probationary teachers {19.2%) than other levels 
responded that the information received was not what they wanted. 

Over half (58%) of the teachers responding indicated they 
did not use the District State Department Office as a source 
of information. Teachers who did use this source varied in 
their perception of whether or not they received the information 
they wanted (14.3% "Yes". 9.7% "Sometimes". 7.3% "No"). The 
biggest difference occurring between statewide findings and 
individual districts regarding the question on "information 
wanted" was the Mid-Cumberland Council 2 District. None of 
the teachers responding in this district thought they had 
received information that they wanted from this source. The 
greatest difference concerning the question on "accuracy of 
information" in . statewide and district findings occurred In 
the First-Tennessee Council District. A considerable number 
of teachers (42.9%) who responded perceived the information 
to be accurate from the District Office. 

Responses across grade levels were consistent with overall 
findings (see Table 13). When analyzed by career level 
eligibility, a greater percentage of Level II and III teachers 
responded with "yes" to the question of acquisition of 
information wanted than did teachers at other levels (see Table 
12). Teachers eligible for Level III also responded "yes" 
in greater numbers to the question of accurate information 
than did other teachers. 
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Percentage Responses Concerning Information Sources by Respondents' Career Level Eligibility 
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f^ny teachers (73.6%) reported using the State Department 
Mailings as a source of information (see Table 12). Teachers' 
perceptions statewide of whether this information was what 
they wanted were split fairly evenly between the responses 
of "yes" (34.6%) and "sometimes" (28.7%). Although a small 
percentage (4.5%) of teachers responded with "no". 

Findings across grade levels and career levels were 
consistent with those statewide (see Tables 13 & 14). The 
results indicate that teachers across the state perceived that 
communication through State Department Mailings provided 
information that teachers needed and could count on at least 
some of the time. 

Approximately half of the teachers reported that they did 
not use evaluators as a .source of information (see Table 12). 
Respondents were split in their perceptions of whether they 
got the information wanted and whether it was accurate. 

More than half (67.1%) of the teachers reported as having 
used the Central Office In their school system as a source 
of information (see Table 12). Those who responded were generally 
favorable about the provision (37.2% "yes") and accuracy (31.9% 
"yes") of information, with slightly more than 20% responding 
that only "sometimes" was the infonr^ition provided and/or 
accurate. 

Findings were consistent across grade levels and career 
kvfcli with those statewide (see Tables 13 &I4). The teachers 
who said they used their Central Office as a source of 
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information appeared to have found this source reliable and 
helpful at least some of the time. 

A large percentage (77.3%) of teachers reported using their 
principal as a source of information (see Table 12). Relatively 
few teachers reported the information from this source as not 
being provided (14.9%) or accurate (2.3%). Findings across 
grade levels and career levels were consistent with those 
statewide (see Tables 13 & 14). 

A substantial percentage of teachers (80.7%) used their 
peers as a source of information (see Tables 13 & 14 )• 
Perceptions regarding the obtaining of information were divided 
between the "yes" (30.1%) and "sometime" (38.6%) responses. 
Almost half of the teachers agreed that "sometimes" the 
information was accurate while 19% thought it was accurat*^. 
East Tennessee District-Council 1., East Tennesse District-Council 
2, and Mid Cumberland District-Council 1 differed somewhat 
froin statewide findings. Teachers in these districts more 
often marked the information received from peers as "sometimes" 
obtained and accurate. 

Findings across grade levels and career levels were 
consistent with those statewide (see Tables 13 & 14). Teachers 
seemed to seek information from their peers, but the information 
they received was not consistently accurate. 

The Teachers' Study Council is a relatively new organization 
initiated by and housed within the State Department of Education. 
It includes local system and broader regional or district teacher 

7i; 
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representation. An important part of the Council's stated 
purpose is to provide avenues for input and dialogue regarding 
teachers' concerns on various issues, including the Career 
Ladder Program. Approximately one-third (31.6%) of the teachers 
said they used the Teachers' Study Council as a source of 
information (see Table l2). A large percentage did not respond 
to the questions of "information wanted" and "accuracy of 
information". Those who did respond were fairly evenly divided 
between their response of "yes" and "sometimes" regarding 
provision and accuracy of information. District responses 
to the use of this source of information ranged from a high 
of 76.2% (Mid Cumberland District-Council 1) to a low of 16.7% 
(uast Tennessee District-Council 4). Findings across grade 
levels and career levels were consistent with those statewide 
(see Tables 13 & 14). 

Approximately 40% of the teachers said they used information 
from Tennessee Education Association's (TEA) staff and 46% 
said they did not (see Table 12). More than half of the teachers 
did not respond to the questions on "information wanted' and 
"accuracy of information". Of those who did respond, perceptions 
indicated that the information was at least "sometimes" provided 
and accurate. Several districts differed from statewide findings 
concerning using TEA staff for a source of information. A 
greater percentage of teachers in the following districts did 
not report using TEA staff than statewide totals indicate: 
(1) First Tennesse District-Council 2 (56.3%); (2) East Tennessee 
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District-Council 4 (53.3%); (3) Southeast District-Council 
1 (57.1%) (4) Southwest District-Council (52.9%); and (5) Memphis 
Delta District-Council 1 (54.8%). Teachers in several districts 
reported higher ratings of information accuracy than in statewide 
totals: (1) Upper Cumberland District-Council (30.4%); (2) 
^^^d Cumberland District-Council 1 (33.3%); and (3) Metro 
District-Council (35.4%). 

Findings across grade levels were consistent with those 
statewide (see Table 13). Fewer Probationary and Apprentice 
Level teachers reported using TEA staff as a source of 
information than did those eligible for upper career levels 
(see Table 14). 

A large percentage (76.1%) of teachers reported using TEA 
Mailings as a source of information (see Table 12). Close to 
half of the re5;pondents (41%) said the information was what 
they wanted and 39% said it was accurate. Another 23.5% said 
the information was "sometimes" accurate. Several districts 
had a greater percentage of teachers responding with "sometimes" 
as opposed to "yes" concerning whether the information received 
was what they wanted: (1) Southeast District-Council 1 (23.5%); 
(2) Mid-Cumberland District Council 1 (28.6%); and (3) Soutn 
Central District-Council 2 (28.1%). Several districts had 
higher ratings on the accuracy of information than statewide 
totals: (1) First Tennessee District -Council 1 (58.7%); (2) 
Mid-Cumberland District-Council 1 (52.4%); (3) Metro Council 
(f.3.1%); (4) South Central District-Council 1 (64.5%); and 
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Memphis Delta District-Council 2 (50.0%). 

Findings across grade levels and career levels were 
consistent with those statewide (see Tables 13 & 14). In 
general, many teachers statewide used TEA mailings as a source 
of informat^'nn and seemed satisfied to some degree that the 
information was what they wanted and was accurate. 

Considerable numbers of teachers statewide ( 71.3%) reported 
using the News Media as a source of information (see Table 
12). More teachers responded with "sometimes" (37.8%) than 
"yes" (14.2%) to the question on "information wanted". Similar 
results occurred for accuracy of information. Findings indicated 
that although teachers looked to the news media for information, 
only "sometimes" did they get the information they wanted and 
only "sometimes" was it accurate. Findings across grad- levels 
and career levels were consistent with those statewide (see 
Tables 13 & 14). 

Fast-tracking 

Survey results in the section pertaining to fast-tracking 
indicated how teachers viewed both the concept and the specific 
form it took in the Tennessee program. Among the 1039 
respondents, 83.3% had used a fast- track option to enter the 
program (see Table 15). Percentages were similar across grade 
level divisions (see Table 15). When analyzed by eligible 
career level, higher percentages were revealed than those as 
shown across grade level divisions (see Table 17). In only 



Table 15 

Percentages of Total sample Responses Indicating Fast-Track Options 
Chosen by Respondents 



Fast-Track Option 


No 

Response 


Yes* 


No 


NTE Core Battery 


19.7 


10.2 


70,2 


NTE Specialty Area 


17.5 


16.5 


65.8 


Career Ladder Test 


15.4 


32.6 


51.8 


Staff Development 


15.9 


44.3 


40.0 


Full Evaluation 


26.9 


8.2 


65.0 



N = 1039 

♦Respondents could have participated in more than one option. 
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Table 16 

Percentage Responses Concerning Fast-Track Options by Respondents ' 
Grade Level s 



Fast-Track Option _ Yes No 

Response 

NTE Core Battery 

Elementary 8.4 11.6 70.0 

Middle '20.5 9.4 70.1 

- High School 20.1 9.8 70.3 

NTE Special ty Area 

Elementary 16,0 15.7 57.2 

Middle 2.7 . 2.3 67.8 

High School 18.3 ' 18.1 63.5 

Career Ladder Tesc 

Elementary 13.3 , 28.0 58.7 

Middle 15.1 36.6 48.3 

High School 17.0 33.0 49.5 

Staff Development 

Elementary 10.5 51.9 37.5 

Middle 15.1 45.5 39.3 

High School 19.9 38.4 42.2 

Full Evaluation 

Elementary 25.9 5.5 58.6 

Middle 28.5 7.7 63.8 

High School 26.3 10.3 63.4 
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Table 17 

Percentage Responses Concerning Fast Track Options by Respondents' 
Career Level Eligibility 



Whether One Has Taken This Option 



Fast Track Option 



No 

Response 



Yes 



No 



NTE Core Battery 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
.evpi II 
Level III 
Not Given 

NTE Specialty Average 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 

Career Ladder Test 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 

Staff Development 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 



19.2 
21.1 
14.0 
16.1 
21.9 
30.5 

19.2 
21.1 
12.2 
15.1 
18.7 
26.8 

19.2 
21,1 
12.2 
14.0 
15.3 
25.6 

15.4 
21.1 
11.4 
16.7 
16.5 
22.0 



38.5 
21.1 
10.0 
12.9 
7.2 
11.0 

23.1 
21.1 
17.0 
13.4 
17.1 
15.9 

3.8 
15.8 
33.2 
35.5 
35.2 
22.0 

15.4 
10.5 
41.9 
50.5 
47.7 
32.9 



42.3 
57.9 
75.0 
71.5 
70.8 
58.5 

57.7 
57.9 
70.7 
69.9 
64.2 
57.3 

76.9 
63.2 
54.6 
50.0 
49.3 
52.4 

69.2 
68.4 
46.7 
33.3 
36.0 
45.1 
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Table 17 (continued) 

Precentage Responses Concerning Fast Track Options by Respondents' 
Career Level Eligibility 



Whether One Has Taken This Option 



Fast Track Option ooJlL.o Yes No 



Full Evaluation 








Probationary 


23.1 


7.7 


69.2 


Apprentice 


26.3 


0.0 


73.7 


Level I 


20.5 


6.6 


72.9 


Level II 


29.0 


7.0 


64.0 


Level III 


27.8 


10.3 


62.0 


Not Given 


35.4 


4.9 


59.8 
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four of the eighteen geographical districts covering the state 
did the percentage fall below 80%. These were: (1) First 
Tennessee District-Council (77.5%); (2) Hid- Cumber land 
District-Council (66.7%); (3) Memphis Delta District-Council 
1 (71.2%); and (4) Memphis Delta District-Council 2 (70.5%). 
Most of those eligible in terms of prior experience for at 
least Career Level I sought to apply for that level and receive 
a $1000 supplement. 

When asked how much they favored the concept of fast-track 
entry as part of a career ladder program, most teachers surveyed 
indicated positive feelings (see Table 18). Very positive 
views were indicated by 30.4% of the 1039 respondents and 
generally favorable reactions by 35.5%. Eighteen percent of 
those responding had some concerns, while 7.1% had strong 
reservations about the fast-track concept and 9.0% did not 
respond. 

Results at the elementary level were somewhat more negative 
than at the other two levels regarding fast-tracking (see Table 
16). The overall proportion of positive responses was similar, 
but fewer were in the "very positive" category (27.6%) than 
in either the middle school subgroup (32.2%) or the high school 
sample (31.0%). ''his group also had the greatest proportion 
of persons indicating some concerns (21.2%) versus 17.8% and 
16.1% respectively in the other two groups. 

The concept of .'ast-tracking was viewed comparably across 
career level categories, with 3 few noteworthy differences. 
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Table 18 

Percentage Responses Concerning Concept of Fast Tracking, by Grade Level and Career Level 



Very Generally Some Strong No 

Totals Positive Favorable Concerns Reservations Response 



Grade Level 



Elementary 


293 


27.6 


36.9 


21,2 


6.8 


7.5 


Middle School 


298 


32.2 


36.2 


17.8 


5.7 


8.1 


High School 


448 


31 .0 


34.2 


16.1 


8.3 


10.5 


Eligible Career Level 














Probationary 


26 


7.7 


42.3 


26.9 


0 0 


23.1 


Apprentice 


19 


15.8 


31.6 


' 31.6 


10.3 


10.5 


Level I 


229 


38.0 


34.5 


17.9 


4.4 


5,2 


Level I! 


186 


30.6 


42.5 


17.2 


3.4 


4.3 


Level III 


497 


31.2 


35.0 


16.1 


9.1 


8.7 


No Level Given 


82 


14.6 


■ 24.4 


25.6 


8.5 


26.8 


Statpwide 


1039 


30.4 


35.5 


18.0 


7.1 


9.0 
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Those at Aporentice and Level III status tended to have mor 
strong reservations (10.5% and 9.0%) than those eligible for 
Levels I or II (4.4 % and 5.4S respectively). The respondents 
eligible for Level I gave the highest percentage of very positive 
ratings. 38. 0«. versus 30.6% and 31.2% for Levels II and III. 

In order to determine respondents' experience base for 
identifying strengths and weaknesses they were asked to indicate 
for each of the five choices whether or not they had selected 
that option. The procedures established by the Interim 
Certificntion Commission allowed applicants to try an alternative 
route to fast-track if a_ first attempt was unsatisfactory. 
Many teachers chose to take thu staff development package even 
though they had used another option as their actual fast-track 
method. Some of those t&kit^g the NTE found that through an 
administrative interpretation of the legislated evaluation 
procedure they were also requlrec] to take the state's Career 
Ladder Test if applying for Levels II or III. 

Results concerning the specific fast-track options are 
presented in Table 17. Staff development was the most commonly 
chosen response, with 44.3% participating. Next in order of 
preference were the C&reer Ladder Test (32.6%), NTE Specialty 
Area Test (16.6%) and NTE Core Battery (10.2%). Only 8.2% 
chose full evaluation, a result understandable In terms of 
the length and complexity of this option versus the others. 
Persons completing their fast-track requirements during the 
fall were eligible to receive half of their bonus checks in 
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January, a factor likely to have made short term options even 
more desirable. 

There was considerable variability among the eighteen 
divisions of the state in terms of response to fast-track 
options. For example, percentages choosing the NTE Core Battery 
ranged from 2h.i% in the First Tennessee District-Council 1 
to 4.3% in Eabw Tennessee District-Council 2 to 5.1% in 
Mid-Cumberland District-Council 2. In some areas, such as 
East Tennessee District-Council 2, those taking the Career 
Ladder Test accounted for as many as 65. 9S of those responding. 
In o'.her districts, the Career Ladder Test was the choice of 
as few as 8.9% of the sample from their respective area 
(Northwest-District Council). Staff development, as noted 
above, was the most popular and accounted for over 20% of 
the responses in all districts. It was most widely chosen 
in the Northwest District-Counci i (78.6%) and the Mid-Cumberland 
District-Council 1 (66.7%), and least chosen in the Memphis 
Delta District-Council 2 [22.7%). The final t^ption, full 
evaluation, was chosen by more than 10% in only three districts: 
East Tennessee District-Council 1 (14.1%), Southeast 
District-Council 2 (12.7%) and Metiu Council (24.0%). 
Metropolitan Nashville has had for several years a comprehensive 
evaluation process similar in many ways to that required ty 
the state program. Findings across grade levels were consistent 
with those statewide (see Table 16), 

At each grade level, staff development was the iiwst popular 
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choice (see Table 16). It was selected by 51.9% of elementary, 
45.6% of middle bChool, and 38.4% of high school respondents 
at the time of the survey. Full evaluation was the least 
preferred option, chosen by more high school teachers (10.3%) 
than elementary or middle school teachers (5.5% and 7.7% 
respectively). 

Analyses by eligible career levels was also conducted (see 
Table 17). Several Probationary and Apprtnt'ce Level teachers 
reported having taken thp NTE tests and other options, but 
this would not necessarily have been in context other than 
their actual applications for level I status, since they were 
presumably not yet eligible for the Level in terms of experience 
requirements. 

Respondents eligible for Ltvel III chose the NTE Core Battery 
less often (7.2%) than those with Level I or II eligibility 
(10.0% and 12.9%). Results were consistent across the three 
can _r levels fcr percentages selecting the Career Ladder Test 
option, but shoved some variation for the staff development 
option. Responses ranged from 50.5% of Level II-eligible 
teachers to 41.8;S of those eligiMe only for Level I. Full 
evaluation war chosen by a slightly higher percentage (10.3%) 
of those eligible for Level III than Level I or II (6.6% and 
7.0%) rtspondents. 

Evaluation 

The final major section of the survey pertained to the 
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statewide evaluation process itself. Two general questions 
were asked, followed by specific responses concerning each 
of the seven evaluation data sources used for the state's 
evaluation of Level II and III applicants. Local school system 
evaluation according to state-approved procedures is a provision 
of thp Tennessee program for those at or below Level I 
eligibility. 

Respondents were first asked to indicate their views 
regarding the concept of a statewide evaluation process for 
teachers. Response options were: very positive (VP), generally 
favorable (GF), some concerns (SC) and strong reservations 
(SR). Overall, only 7.0% felt very positive, while 22.2% 
generally favored the concept (see Table 19). On the other 
hand, 64.9% expressed either some concerns (39.2%) or strong 
reservations (25.7%). Thus, the idea of having a statewide 
teacher evaluation process was not well received, apart from 
any specific pattern of implementation. In selected districts 
of the state, results were very strongly negative, such as 
Mid-Cumberland District-Council 1 (85.7% negative, including 
57.1% strong reservations), and Memphis Delta District-Council 
2 (77.3% negative). Among the most favorable to the idea was 
the East Tennessee District-Council 2 (36.8% favorable). 

Responses across grade levels and eligible career levels 
were generally consistent with overall findings (see Table 
19). Elementary teachers were somewhat less favorable than 
the middle and high school levels (24.6% overall positive 
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Table 19 

Percentage Responses Concerning Concept of a Statewide Teacher Evaluation Process, by Grade Level 
and Career Level 



Very Generally Some Strong No 

Totals Positive Favorable Concerns Reservations Response 



Grade Level 

Elementary 293 3.8 20.8 43.3 28.0 4.1 

Middle School 298 7.7 24.5 40.3 22.8 4.7 

High School 448 8.7 21./ 35.7 26.1 7.8 

Eligible Career Level 

Probationary 26 19.2 19.2 ' 42.3 11.5 7.7 

Apprentice 19 10.5 26.3 52.6 10.5 0.0 

Level I 229 7.9 25.8 45.9 18.3 2.2 

Level II 186 9.1 26.3 40.9 21.5 2.2 

Level III 447 5.8 20.1 36.0 32.0 6.0 

No Level Given 82 2.4 15.9 31.7 25.6 24.4 

Statewide 1039 7.0 22.2 39.2 25.7 5.9 
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responses versus 32.2% and 30.4%). Teachers eligible for Level 
III status gave fewer positive responses (either "generally 
favorable" or "very positive") than the other career level 
teachers, and their responses most often indicated strong 
reservations (32.0%). By contrast, only 10.5% of the Apprentice 
group, 11.5% of Probationary and 18.3% of Level I had such 
serious reservations about the concept. 

A second question dealt with how familiar respondents were 
with the ways local school system evaluation fits in with the 
Career Ladder Program. This question was important because 
onlv Level II and III applicants or those seeking a state- level 
review of an unfavorable local evaluation would actually be 
evaluated by the state. Results showed that a majority of 
the sample felt generally familiar (45.5%) or very familiar 
(15.5%) with the local/state "fit". These results were generally 
consistent with -rade-level breakdowns (see Table 20). Middle 
school teachers somewhat less often felt very familiar with 
this aspect of the program (12.4%), while Level II teachers 
reported the greatest degree of familiarity. 

The third part of the evaluation section asked respondents 
to indicate whether or not they had experienced each of the 
seven data sources included in the state process (see Table 
21). Strengths and weaknesses were then to be provided, as 
detailed in the discussion of conments. Some respondents 
indicated experience with a particular data source through 
other than the state evaluation process, since they would not 
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Table 20 

Percentage Responses Concernin g Familiarity with Fit Between Local and State Evaluation, by Grade 
Level and Career Level 



Very Generally A Little Not at All No 

Totals Familiar Familiar Familiar Familiar Response 



Grade Level 

Elementary 293 17.7 40.6 32.4 5.5 3.8 

Middle School 298 12.4 52.0 23.5 9.1 3.0 

High School 448 16.1 44.4 22.5 9.6 7.4 

El igible Career Level 

Probationary 26 7.7 26.9 ' 50.0 11.5 3.8 

Apprentice 19 10.5 42.1 36.8 10.5 0.0 

Level I 229 12.2 48.6 28.8 7.9 2.6 

Level II 186 19.9 48.9 24.2 4.8 2.2 

Level III 497 16.5 46.6 23.5 8.9 4.6 

No Level Given 82 12.2 30.5 22.0 12.2 23.2 

Statewide 1039 15.5 45.5 25.6 8.3 5.1 



Table 21 

Percentages of Total Sample Responses Indicating Evaluation Data 
Sources Experienced by Respondents 



Evaluation Data Source 


No 

Response 


Yes 


No 


Classroom Observation 


7.5 


45 1 


47.4 


Student Questionnaire 


11 7 


5*. 7 


83.2 


Peer Questionnaire 


10.2 


17.7 


72.0 


Principal Questionnaire 


11.0 


22.3 


66 8 


Professional Skills Test 


9.9 


28.5 


61.6 


Candidate Interview 


12.3 


6,8 


80.8 


Portfol 1o 


1^.0 


4.1 


82.8 



N = 1039 
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in all cases have been visited by the state evaluation teams. 
However, response patterns are still indicative of first-hand 
experience with the data sources they were asked to assess. 

The most frequently experienced evaluation data source 
was classroom observation, reported by 45.1% of the sample. 
The Professional Skills Test was reported by 28.52 and an 
interview with one's principal by 22.3% of the respondents. 
Fewer than 7% percent had experienced student questionnaires, 
personal interviews, or portfolios. (The Career Ladder Program 
was set up so that portfolios were only being reviewed after 
February, 1985 to allow for further evaluator training). 

There was considerable consistency across districts as 
to teachers having experienced the classroom observation 
component. Responses in a few cases departed substantially 
from the overall percentage, such as the Northwest District 
Council (85.7%) and the First Tennessee District-Council 1 
(66.7%). In no case did the percentage fall below 32.5%. 
Results concerning student questionnaires were also comparable 
across districts, with very little experience reported. 
Responses indicating experience with peer questionnaires ranged 
from 32.3% in the South Central District-Council 1 to 6.8% 
in the Memph'is Delta District-Council 2. The latter district 
was also lowest in terms of percentages reporting contact with 
principal questionnaires as part of the evaluation process 
(6. 8%). The high percentage in this category was 33.9% (Northwest 
District). 
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There was considerable variability in the responses 
concerning the Professional Skills Test as a data source. While 
the statewide sample reflected a 28.5% experience level, district 
results ranged from 58.1% in the South Central District-CouncM 
1 to 10. 4X in the Metro (Nashville) Council. The candidate- 
interview, which was dropped early in 1985 by action of the 
Interim Certification Commission and the State Board of 
Education, was a data source experienced by no more than 14% 
of any district's respondents at that time. Similarly, the 
portfolio was consistently a data source not yet directly used 
with most survey respondents. 

Grade level analyses were conducted for each evaluation 
data source (see Table 22). These revealed generally consistent 
experiences across grade level divisions as compared to overall 
results. 

When broken down by eligible career levels (see Tajle 23) 
results indicated more experience with classroom observation 
by Probationary and Apprentice Level teachers (57.7% and 57.9%), 
with a range of 40.6% (Level I) to 54.8% (Level II) in the 
other groups. Responses were generally consistent in regard 
to student questionnaires, with the greatest experience reported 
by Level II-el1gible teachers (8.6%). This subgroup was also 
highest in terms of experience with the peer questionnai e 
(26.9%), while beginning te?.chers had little experience with 
this data source (3.8% for Probationary and 5.3% for Apprentice). 
Level II teachers also showed the highest percentages for 
principal questionnaires (30.6%) for the Professional Skills 
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Table 22 

Percentage Responses Concerning Evaluation Data Sources by 
Respondents' Grade Levels 



Experience With This Source 



ERIC 



Evaluation Data Source 


No 

Response 


Yes 


No 


Classroom Observation 








Elementary 


5.5 


45.4 


49.8 


Middle School 


6.4 


52.3 


41.3 


myn ocnool 


y. 0 


40. Z 


50. 0 


Student Questionnaire 








Elementary 


9.2 


3.1 


87.7 


Middle School 


9.1 


8.4 


82.6 


mgn icnooi 


1 J. o 


5.6 


80. 6 


Peer Questionnaire 








Elementary 


7.8 


16,0 


76.1 


Middle School 


8.7 


22.1 


69. 1 


myn icnooi 


1 '5 7 
id . / 


15.8 


71.2 


Principal Questionnaire 








Elementary 


8.2 


20.8 


71.0 


Middle School 


9,7 


26.2 


64.1 


High School 


13.6 


20.8 


65.8 


Professional Skills Test 








Elementary 


7.5 


25.6 


66,9 


Middle School 


8.7 


32.2 


59.1 


High School 


12.3 


27.9 


59.8 


Candidate Interview 








Elementary 


10.2 


5.1 


84.6 


Middle School 


10.1 


7,0 


82.9 


High School 


15.2 


7.8 


77.0 
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Table 22 (continued) 

Percentage Responses Concerning Evaluation Data Sources by 
Respondents' Grade Levels 



Experience With This Source 



Evaluation Data Source 



No 

Response 



Yes 



No 



Portfol io 

Elementary 
Middle School 
High School 



9.9 
11.4 
16.1 



5.1 
3.7 
3.8 



85.0 
84.9 
79.9 
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Table 23 

Percentage Responses Concerning Evaluation Data Sources by 
Respondent's Career level Eligibility 
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Experience with this Source 



Evaluation Data Source 



No 

Response 



Yes 



No 



Observation 

Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 

Student Questionnaire 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 

Peer Questionnaire 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 

Principal Questionnaire 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level IT 
Level III 
Not Given 



3.8 
0.0 
6.6 
5.9 
6.2 
24.4 

3.8 
0.0 
8.7 
9.7 
11.7 
23.2 

3.8 
0.0 
9.6 
8.1 
9.9 
23.2 

0.0 
0.0 
9.6 
9.1 
10.9 
25.6 



57.7 
57.9 
40.6 
54.8 
45.1 
29.3 

3.8 
0.0 
6.6 
8.6 
4.8 
3.7 

3.8 
5.3 
10.0 
26.9 
20.9 
6.1 

11.5 
10.5 
17.0 
30.6 
23.7 
15.9 



38.6 
42.1 
52.8 
39 8 
48.5 
47.6 

92.3 
100.0 
84.7 
81.7 
83.5 
73.2 

92.3 
94.7 
80.3 
65.1 
69.0 
70.7 

88.5 
89.5 
73.4 
60.2 
65.6 
58.5 
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Table 23 (continued) 

Percentage Responses Concerning Evaluation Data Sources by 
Respondent's Career Level Eligibility 



Evaluation Data Source 



Professional Skills Test 
Probetionary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level in 
Not Given 

Candidate Interview 
Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 

Portfolio 

Probationary 
Apprentice 
Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Not Given 



Experience with this Source 



No 

Response 



3.8 
0.0 
8.3 
9.1 
9.5 
23.2 

3.8 
0.0 
10.5 
9.7 
12.9 
25.6 

3.8 
0.0 
10.5 
11.8 
13.3 
26.8 



Yes 



0.0 
5.3 
24.5 
33.9 
31.6 
23.2 

3.8 
5.3 
3.5 
13.4 
6.6 
3.7 

3.8 
0.0 
1.7 
4.8 
5.4 
2.4 



No 



96.2 
94.7 
67.2 
57.0 
59.0 
53.7 

92.3 
94.7 
86.0 
76.9 
80.5 
70.7 

92.3 
100.0 
87.3 
83.3 
81.3 
70.7 
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Test (33.9%), and for the Candidate Interview (13.4%). Level 
Ill-eligible teachers were next in percentage of experiences 
with peer questionnaires (20.9%), principal questionnaires 
(23.7?), Professional Skills Test (31.6%), and Candidate 
Interview (6.6%). Teachers with fewer years of experience 
also reported less contact with the various data sources except 
classroom observation, as noted above. At all stages of career 
leve' eligibility, the portfolio had been experienced least 
often under any system of evaluation. 

Comments 

The following subsection of this chapter focuses on the 
written responses. Teachers were provided space on the survey 
to respond with strengths and weaknesses concerning the 
communication, fast-tracking, and evaluation aspects of che 
Career Ladder. 

Teachers responding to the survey were given the opportunity 
to comment on the quality of communication and its sources. 
The first source mentioned was the State Department (Nashville 
Staff). Of 109 comments, 78.0% indicated that information 
from this source was not useful in that it was late, inaccurate, 
unclear, or changing (see Table 24). Only 5.5% of the comments 
concerning the Nashville Staff indicated that this source was 
helpful. 

Respondents also commented on the State Department (District 
Office) Communication, with 8.9% in the "helpful" category. 
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Table 24 

Percentage Response of Teachers' Comments on Cotimuni cation Regarding 
the Career Ladder 



Rating* 



Communication Source 


1 


2 


3 


4 


N 


State Dept. -Nashville Staff 


5.5 


78.0 


0.0 


15.6 


109 


State Dept. -District Office 


8.8 


91.2 


0.0 


1.5 


34 


State Dept. -riai lings 


7.6 


90.9 


0.0 


5.6 


66 


Evaluators for Career Ladder 


8.3 


77.8 


8.3 


5.6 


36 


Schocl System Central Office 


34.2 


53.7 


9.8 


2.4 


41 


Principal 


46.0 


37.8 


13.5 


2.7 


37 


Peers 


18.2 




9.1 


4.6 


22 


Teachers' Study Council 


44.4 


39.0 


11.1 


5.6 


18 


TEA Staff /Representatives 


66.7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


30 


TEA Mailings 


56.3 


40.6 


3.1 


0.0 


32 


News Media 


10.0 


90.0 


0.0 


0.0 


30 



*1. Helpful (e.g. sent mailings, held workshops) 

2. Not useful (e.g. information, late, inaccurate, unclear or changing) 

3. Positive Availability (e.g. reachable and willing to answer questions) 

4. Negative availabity not able to reach by phone or otherwise 
N = number of comments made 
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Another 91.2% of comments indicated that this source was not 
useful (see Table 24). 

Comments on the State Department mailings were similar 
to those concerning the Nashville Staff and District Office, 
with 90.9% in the "not useful" category (see Table 24). 

Teachers were also negative in their comments about the 
Evaluator for Career Ladder as an information source. Of these 
comments, 77.8% indicated that this coimiunication was not useful 
(see Table 24). 

Comments on the school system (Cent.-al Office) as a source 
of information were somewhat less negative than the comments 
on State Department communication. Of these, 54.7% Indicated 
that the Central Office was "not u' ful". However, a significant 
percentage (34.5%) Indicated that this source was helpful (see 
Table 24). 

Teachers' comments on the principal as a source of 
Information were more positive with 46.0% showing this to be 
a helpful source (see Table 24). However, a considerable number 
(37.8%) of comments concerning communication from the principal 
indicated that this was not useful. 

Concerning their peers, teachers' coiranents were generally 
unfavorable, with 18.2% in the "helpful" category and 68.2% 
in the "not useful" category (see Table 24). 

Fewer teachers commented on the Teachers' Study Council 
than on any other source of communication. However, of the 
comments, 44.4% were favorable, with 38.9% indicating that 
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this information was "not useful" (see Table 24). 

Generally, teachers were also favorable in their comments 
about TEA Staff Representatives. Of these comments, 66.7% 
described the TEA Staff P.epresentatives as a helpful source 
(see Table 24). The remaining 33.3% ranked this communication 
"not useful". 

On the topic o. TEA Mailings many teachers' comments 
indicated this source as "helpful" (56.3%). Yet 40.4% were 
more negative, rating TEA Mailings as "not useful" (see Table 
24). 

Comments on the News Media Communications were largely 
negative, with only 10% considering it was helpful, and 90% 
of the comments indicating this source to be "not useful" (see 
Table 24). 

In the Fast-Track portion of the survey respondents were 
given the opportunity to list strengths and weaknesses of each 
option. The first option listed was the NTE Core Battery. 
Comments concerning test content were almost equally diviaed 
with 13.0% positive and 14,3% of the comments indicating 
weaknesses in NTE Core Battery content (see Table 25). The 
largest percentage of comments in this category (60.3%) were 
those stating that the NTE Core Battery was not appropriate 
for its purpose. 

Comments concerning NTE Specialty Area were similar to 
the Core Battery, although the percentages differed somewhat. 
Of these comments 25.3% indicated positive feelings toward 
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Table 25 

Percentage Response of Teachers' Comments on Fast-track Process of 
Career Ladder--Nationa1 Teachers Exam 









Rating* 
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3 4 
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6 7 
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NTE Core Battery 


13.0 


14.3 


1.2 1.9 


60.3 


1.9 7.5 


161 


NTE Specialty Area 


25.3 


16.7 


0.7 4.0 


46.0 


4.0 3.3 


150 



*1. Positive as to test content 

2. Negative as to test content 

3. Negative as to testing conditions 

4. Appropriate for purpose 

5. Not appropriate for purpose 

6. Positive as to length 

7. Negative as to length 
N = number of comments made 
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test content, while 16.7% were negative. Again, ^ large 
percentage (46%) of all coiiments about the NTE Specialty Area 
reflected the sentiment that the test was not appropriate for 
its purpose. 

Another fast-track option, the Career Ladder Test, received 
many comments. Of these 11.3% were negative statements dealing 
with test content and 10.3% were negative coiranents concerning 
preparation and terminology (see Table 26). The largest number 
of comments. 54.7%. indicated that the Career Ladder Test was 
not appropriate for its purpose. 

More teachers commented on the Staff Development option 
than any other item on the survey. Of these 237 comments, 
15.6% said Staff Development should be a part of college 
curriculum, and 10.6% of the comronts reflected the opinion 
that this option was not appropriate, too long, too restrictive, 
or too repetitious (see Table 27). However, a large percentage, 
57.8% stated that Staff Development was appropriate, good for 
classroom use, helpful for teachers, or was good training. 

Comments concerning Full Evaluation as a fast-track option 
were divided fairly evenly among the five categories (see Table 
28). Of these, 14.9% were negative statements concerning 
procedure (per evaluators and uncertainty about requirements). 
An equal number (14.9% of the comments) were positive indicating 
that the Full Evaluation was appropriate 1" terms of feedback, 
observation, and objectivity. In addition, 16.1% of the 
statements were positive in regard to instrument construction 
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Table 26 

Percentage Response of Teachers' Comments on Fast-tracking Process of Career Ladder- -Career Ladder 
Test 
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Career Ladder 
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1.9 54.7 3.5 1.5 1.0 3.0 0.5 0.5 


1.5 


10.3 


203 



*1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11. 



Positive as to test content 
Negative as to test content 
Negative as to testing conditions 
Appropriate for purpose 
Not appropriate for purpose 
Positive as to length 
Negative as to length 

Positive as to professional skills portion 
Negative as to professional skills portion 
Positive as to reading/writing portion 
Negative as to reading/writing portion 

12. Positive as to preparation/terminology 

13. Negative as to preparation/terminology 



N = number of comments made 
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fable 27 

Percentage Response of Teachers' Comments on Fast-track Process 
of Career Ladder— Staff Development 









Rating* 
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3 4 5 
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Staff Development 


57.8 


10.6 


1.7 8.9 5.5 


15.6 


237 



*1. Appropriate (e.g. good for classroom use, helpful for 
teachers, good training) 

2. Not appropriate (e.g. too restrictive, too long, too repititious) 

3. Conflict with other fast-tr^ck option or personal commitment 

4. Positive as to training sessions 

5. Negative as to training sessions 

6. Should be part of college curricululm 
N = number of comments made 
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Table 28 

Percentage Response of Teachers' Comments on Fast-track Process of 
Career Ladder--Fun Evaluation 









Rating* 
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6 


7 8 N 


Full Evaluation 


16.1 


3.5 


2.3 14.9 


14.9 


21.8 


1.2 25.3 87 



*1. Positive as instrument construction and content 

2. Negative as to instrument construction and content 

3. Positive procedure (e.g. good evaluators, well defined criteria) 

4. Negative procedure (e.g. poor evaluators (inexperienced), uncertainty 
of requirements) 

5. Appropriate (e.g. gave useful feedback; observations were objective) 

6. Inappropriate (e.g. subjective, too rigid, cannot assess real 
teaching) 

7. Positive as to time factor 

8. Negative as to time factor 

N = number of comments made 
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and content. Other significant percentages of negative comments 
were in the categories of time factor (25.3%) and 
inappropriateness (21.8%). 

Teachers also conmented on strengths and weaknesses of 
the various elements used in the Career Ladder evaluation 
process. The first of these was Observation of Classroom 
Performance. Of the 187 comments on this topic, 33.7% were 
positive, stating that this form of evaluation was appropriate, 
serves a purpose, provides useful feedback, and/or is objective 
(see Table 29). However, a significant number, 20.3%, rated 
this as a poor measure of teaching. 13.4% stated that classroom 
observation was inappropriate, a waste of time, too subjective, 
or of no real purpose. An additional 10.2% indicated that 
it was poorly implemented. 

Concerning the student questionnaire, teacher comments 
revealed that 34.9% considered the questionnaire was 
inappropriate. Another 34.1% of the statements showed the 
questionnaire to be a poor measure of teaching. However, 20.5% 
of the comments were positive in terms of student questionnaire 
appropriateness. 

Of the comments about the Peer Questionnaire, 37.4% Tabled 
this a poor measure of teaching and 27.9% as inappropriate. 
Of the teachers who responded to the Peer Questionnaire, 21.8% 
thought this method was appropriate 

Of the teacher responses to the Principal Questionnaire, 
comments were nearly equally divided between positive and 
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Table 29 

Percentage Response of Teachers' Comments on Evaluation Process of Career Ladcer 
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1. Appropriate (e.g. serves purpose, provides useful feedback, objective). 

2. Inappropriate (e.g. misuse of time, too subjective, no real purpose). 

3. Positive as to time 7. Positive experience 

4. Negative as to time 8. Negative experience 

5. Appropriate measure of teaching 9- Good idea 

ERK 6. Inappropriate measure of teaching 111 ^0. Poorly implemented 
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negative. Twenty-seven percent of the responses indicated 
that this was an appropriate method of evaluation, and 18.5% 
1 said it was a good measure of teaching. On the negative side, 

23.3% indicated that the Principal Questionnaire was a poor 
measure of teaching, while 22.3% of the comments expressed 
the opinion that it was inappropriate for its purpose. 

Comments about the Professional Skills Test were largely 
negative, with 45.0% indicating that the test was a poor measure 
of teaching and 28.2% calling it inappropriate. 

Candidate interview responses were largely negative also, 
although distributed among several categories. Twenty-one 
percent of the comments indicated that this method of evaluation 
was inappropriate while 13.8% reported it to be a negative 
use of time, and 12.1% a poor measure of teaching. Twelve 
percent also indicated that the candidate interview was poorly 
implemented. Of the positive remarks. 20.7% conveyed the view 
that the candidate interview was a good idea and 12.1% said 
that it was an appropriate method of evaluation. 

Teacher responses to the Portfolio as an instrument of 
evaluation were mainly negative with 39.0% indicating tnat 
the portfolio was a negative use of time, 20.6% stating that 
It was an inappropriate method, and 18.5% finding it to be 
a poor measure of teaching. Only 11.6% of the comments expressed 
the feeling that the portfolio was a good Idea. 

The survey findings reported above represent the views 
of over 1,000 Teachers statewide. They provide a substantial 
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information base for understanding how the Career Ladder Program 
had affected teachers as of mid-year, 1984-85. Perceptions 
reported regarding the evaluation process, the fast-tracking 
system, and th enature of communication were indicative of 
serious concerns about the program developed for Tennessee 
Teachers. Knowledge of these concerns as well as the elements 
found to be satisfactory can be used to make needed improvements 
during the next cycle of implementation. It will be of interest 
to monitor changes in these experiences and perceptions as 
greater numbers of teachers complete the full evaluation process 
and learn of the Career Ladder status they had earned as a 
result. 



CHAPTER V 

Career Ladder Legislation in the 1985 Tennessee General Assembly 
Introduction 

The passage of the Comprehensive Education Reform Act (CERA) 
during the 1984 Special Session of the Tennessee General Assembly 
was lauded by many as a significant advance and necessary improvement 
of the state's education system. Proponents envisioned the Career 
Ladder portion of the Act as a means to improve the quality of 
the state's teacher, and consequently its students. However, under 
the 1984 bill, key details of its implementation were not finalized. 
Also unsolved, despite the Governor's successful campaign to fund 
the program with a one cent sales tax increase, was the dilemma 
of how to provide an adequate ""evenue base for the program and 
for other state services in the years ahead. There were still 
several technical problems in the bill, revealed by conflicts that 
arose early in the plan's implementation. 

The sponsors of CERA looked to the 1985 legislative session 
as an opportunity to discuss needed changes and revise the bill. 
Proponents suggested several specific technical changes that they 
felt would improve the bill. They also recognized that other parties 
might use the revision process as a means of making substantive 
changes in the legislation. 

The Tennessee Education Association (TEA), although now an 
announced supporter of the bill for the benefits that it could 
provide the state's teachers, was still wary of several features, 
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particularly in the evaluation process. The TEA also objected 
to the fact that the bill was heralded by some of its proponents 
as a complete reform of the state's education system. "Unfortunately 
the Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 fails to address 
some of the biggest obstacles to better schools," TEA Executive 
Secretary Cavit Cheshier said in the March 1985 edition of the 
teacher publication Tennessee Teacher (March 1985). Cheshier cited 
other areas of education that TEA felt were in need of legislative 
attention such as class size reduction, better funding for school 
supplies, and teacher health Insurance. Despite their interest 
in other education issues, TEA representatives mads known their 
intention to be actively involved in the revision process of CERA 
early in the 1985 session. 

This chapter reviews the legislative process affecting CERA 
during the 1985 session. The events leading up to the session 
are ?,lso noted, including an analysis of the figures and 
organizations that would play key roles in the continuing debate 
over the legislation. The 1985 bill Introduced to revise CERA 
is discussed, including the negotiations that led to proposed 
changes. Also included is a discussion of other significant 
education legislation introduced this session and its relationship 
to CERA. In conclusion, Tennessee's fiscal situation and 1985 
tax reform legislation are examined, including how they affected 
both CERA and other education reforms. 

Events Leading Up to the 1985 Session 
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Due to the tremendous political debate that characterized 
passag'2 of CERA in 1984, the far-reaching changes it proposed for 
the teaching profession in Tennessee, and the still uncertain details 
of its implementation, the fate of CERA remained undetermined prior 
to the 1985 Session. The Governor recognized that the education 
reform effort was indeed incomplete and reminded the press, public 
and legislature in his January, 1985 State of Education Address 
before the Tennessee Press Association that close attention to 
the program must continue, particularly regarding its funding. The 
one cent sales tax increase proposed in 1984 would expire in June 
1985 unless extended by the legislature. In addition, the General 
Assembly had voted to repeal the sales tax on food during the 1984 
session. Unless reversed, this would mean a substantial loss in 
revenue for the state and consequently for the education program. 

As the program, entered the beginning stages of its 
implementation, proponents recognized its vulnerability to attack 
from critics that would like to see it fail, or at least undergo 
major revision during the legislative session. According to 
Alexander spokesman John Parrlsh, the Governor therefore devoted, 
"more than half of his working time to education issues to ensure 
that the Better Schools Program would wo'-k." According to Parrish 
the Governor expressed his view that, "The fact that the legislature 
passed it does not mean he'll sit back and let it rest on its 
laurels. He wants to make sure that the program is so secure by 
the time he leaves office that nobody would want to do anything 
to change it by the time he's gone." ("No School," 1984). 
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Legislative proponents were also detennlned to put the 1984 
legislation in the best shape possible. In the fom of House Bill 
846/Senate Bill 872, Representatives Steve Cobb and Shelby Rhinehart, 
and Senators Leonard Dunavant and Riley Darnell proposed to clean 
up the loose ends of the 1984 CERA. 
The Development of the Revision Bill 

Representative Cobb commented that as legislators entered 
the 3985 session, he and other sponsors worked diligently to avoid 
controversy. Cobb believed that much of the often heated debate 
over the bill during the 1984 session only resulted in "the 
development of problems where none before existed" (R. Miller, 
personal comnunication. May 7, 1985). The strategy that he and 
other sponsors mapped out for the technical reforms they planned 
to propose in 1985 was one of compromise and open negotiation. 
Cobb attributed many of the problems that arose in earlier 
negotiations over the program to the fact that TEA was inadequately 
informed of, and virtually excluded from, the decision making and 
planning processes of the original bill. 

In order to avoid the controversy and antagonism that marred 
the introduction of the original bill, the sponsors of the revision 
bill took care to include TEA representatives in a series of informal 
discussions of the proposed legislation. The proposed changes 
In CERA evolved from meetings among the bill sponsors. Commissioner 
McElrath, representatives of the administration, the TEA and several 
other interested legislators. {Democratic Caucus Legislative Report, 
April 11). The bill that was proposed from these discussions was 
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what one sponsor termed "a combination of technical changes and 
some improvements to deal with the few minor problems the new 
education program has encountered during its implementation." 
(Democratic Caucus Legislative Report, .narch 21). According to 
Representative Cobb. "Two-thirds of the bill truned out to be 
technical changes and one third of the bill was TEA suggestions 
for improvement" of CERA (R. Miller, personal communication. May 
27, 1985). 

CERA Revisions 

The TEA found two sections of the original bill particularly 
objectionable, both pertaining to evaluation. Section one of the 
bill dealt with the evaluation of non-Career Ladder teachers in 
their local school systems. The status of those who chose not 
to enter the Career Ladder Program was a great concern of the TEA. 
Under the original bill, non-Career Ladder teachers would undergo 
evaluations similar to Career Ladder teachers, but conducted 
exclusively by local evaluators and without pay incentive provisions. 

TEA'S concern was that the bill did not indicate that local 
school boards should involve teachers in the development of the 
evaluation procedures. Without any input in the development process. 
TEA contended that teachers would not know the skills expected 
of them. The revision legislation contains a provision that allows 
some input in the local evaluation planning for non-Career Ladder 
teachers. 

The second section that sparked controversy, section 31, 
addressed a particularly sensitive area with the TEA: the issue 
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of peer review. TEA Assistant Executive Secretary and chief lobbyist 
Betty Anderson expressed the organization's view on this issue. 
"TEA strongly believes in the philosophy that teachers should teach, 
while any necessary evaluation should be performed by 
administrators." (R. Miller, personal communication. May 29, 1985). 
TEA asserts that peer review negatively influences teacher morale 
and adversely affects working relations among fellow teachers. 

Under the 1984 bill, the local evaluation teams would be used 
to evaluate Probationary, Apprentice, and Career Level I teachers. 
These could include a teacher within the same school as the teacher 
being evaluated. Under the 1985 bill, outside evaluators could be 
provided by the local school systems or the State Certification 
Commission upon request. Specifically, the section now outlines 
that the local evaluation team consist of (1) The evaluatee's 
principal, and (2) Another professional employee recommended by 
the evaluatee and approved by the evaluating principal. 

In addition to these two changes of particular concern to 
the TEA provisions ■'f the new bill provide the following: 

1 Places discretionary control of supplements for second, 
third and fourth year teachers waiting for eligibility for 
Career level I in their fifth year with the Tennessee Foundation 
Program. This funding was provided in an amendment to the 
1984 bill called the "Hamilton Amendment". 

Negotiators agreed that the funds would be more expeditously handled 

if transferred to this program for disbursement. 

2 Establishes a payment scale for rewarding outstanding 
performance for teachers and administrators who were employed 
on eleven and twelve month contracts before entering the Career 
Ladder Program. 
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This revision, termed the "merit pay provision", stipulates that 
Level II teachers and Level I administrators with eleven month 
contracts would receive $2,000. Level III teachers would receive 
$ 3,000. Level III teachers and Level II administrators with twelve 
month contracts would receive $3,600 *n order to offset local costs 
for compensation for the extra months of service. The state would 
send local education agencies the difference between the overall 
supplement paid career ladder educators and the amount received 
by the educator for outstanding performance. 

3. Provides for limited continuation of the "fast track" 
provision for administrators. 

This section calls for the payment of a $1,000 supplement to 

administrators until they can become available for Career Level 

I to be continued, but for a limit of three years. 

4. Extends the so-called "Toe in the Water" provision to 
include part time teachers and administrators. 

This provision in the original bill allowed teachers to experiment 

and enter the Career Ladder Program with the option of dropping 

out one time. 

5. Removes in-service training as a required component in 
the evaluation of Probationary, Apprentice and Career Level 
I teachers. 

This was another area that particularly concerned educators. They 
felt that it was virtually impossible to evaluate in-service 
training. To minimize conflict, the provision was removed. 

6. Provides for full payment for 1985-86 educators who applied 
for upper levels on the career ladder prior to November 30. 
1984 and who complete the certification requirements no later 
than the end of the 1985-86 school year. Also allows for 
the payment of Career Ladder supplements the year following 
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evaluation for all educators who applied after November 30, 
1984. 

This technical revision, favored by the administration and the 
State Department of Education, would make it easier to budget for 
the program by evaluating the previous years' allotments. 

7. Allows supervisors, assistant principals and principals 
employed after July 1, 1984 to use all experience a", an 
administrator in calculating eligibility for the administrator's 
Career Ladder. 

This section authorizes these administrators to transfer their 
precareer ladder work experience. 

8. Extends to administrators certain protections and rights 
in the evaluation process already guaranteed for teachers 
in the 1984 bill. These are: 

—permits administrators to "bump" one member of the 
evaluation team if they choose. 

—requires that evaluations of administrators be open 
for inspection by the administrator or his/her designated 
representative. 

—specified procedural rules for administrators, including 
a pre-evaluation interview, multiple observations, a 
post evaluation conference, and an opportunity for the 
administrator to respond in writing to the written 
evaluation. 

9. Requires administrators to meet more specific competencies 
prescribed by the State Board of Education for the position 
for which they are seeking certification. 

10. Deletes the requirement that the supervisors employed 
after July 1, 1984 have eight years experience as an elementary 
and secondary teacher in order to be eligible for a provisional 
certificate, and substitutes the requirement of five years 
of service, the nature of which shall be determined by the 
State Board. 

11. Extends the Career Ladder eligibility beyond teachers, 
principals, assistant principals, and supervisors to other 
professional persons for whom job descriptions are recommended 
by the State Certification Commission and approved by the 
State Board. 
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12. Allows teachers with out-of-state experience to obtain 
a temporary teaching certificate upon employment in Tennessee. 
The certificate would be valid up to two years until that 
individual is evaluated and his/her placement on the Career 
Ladder is determined. 

13. Requires the Local Education Agency to recoiimend the 
Apprentice certificate for those eligible if they have received 
a positive evaluation under an approved local evaluation plan. 

14. Allows teachers to count toward certificate renewal upper 
division courses in areas of need identified through the 
evaluation process If written verification of the need is 
signed by the teacher's immediate supervisor and attached 
to the renewal application. 

Previously teachers had to take courses in the area of their 

certification. This provision would allow teachers to apply other 

courses that they felt were needed toward their recertifi cation 

requirement. 

Sponsors of the revision bill maintained that it was a true 
compromise, encompasing the suggestions and input of all parties 
concerned about the CERA. For the most part, the TEA agreed that 
the bill answered most of their major questions about the legislation 
of the program at this point in its Implementation. There was 
one issue though, which was not addressed in the revision bill 
despite TEA objections. This involved the use of so-called "paper 
and pencil" tests, or written examinations designed to measure 
fundamental academic and teaching skills. 

Not unlike its counterpart organizations nationwide, the TEA 
has opposed the use of written examinations since the inception 
of the Career Ladder Program. The TEA contends its is not possible 
to test one's ability to teach through a written exam. However 
others maintain that these types of tests are useful because, if 
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carefully constructed, they can be accurate Indicators of teaching 
ability. Proponents agreed that the "paper and pencil" type 
examinations would help protect the evaluat'^n process from the 
politics that so often have accompanied past teacher evaluations. 

Overall, those in the revision process appeared to view the 
changes made by Senate Bill 872/House Bill 846, as minor in scope 
relative to early expectations that the TEA would attempt a more 
comprehensive change. The TEA stressed the importance of the changes 
that were made, but agreed that the bill basically left the 1984 
Act intact. A combination of several factors probably determined 
the "smooth sailing" of the bill through the legislature. 

How the Bill was Passed 

Legislative observers have attributed the ease with which 
the bill passed and the lack of controversy surrounding the revision 
process to early preventitive measures taken by legislative 
leadership, in particular House Speaker Ned Ray McWherter, serving 
an unprecadented seventh term as Speaker. McWherter 's power and 
persuasive abilities have gained him much respect from his fellow 
legislators. In fact, his stance in favor of the Better Schools 
Program during the 1984 session may have been the most important 
factor that determined its passage. 

McWherter' s support for the program prompted him to call an 
unusual meeting with the House Committee on Education on February 
13, 1985 in his office conference room, usually reserved for meetings 
with the legislative leadership. During the meeting, described 
as a "pep talk" by the Nashville media, the speaker reminded the 
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committee of the difficulties the program encountered during the 
1984 session. McWherter expressed concern over the fact that 
membership on the Education Committee was not a popular choice 
of legislators this session. Legislative observers speculated 
that some lawmakers were not as interested this session because 
they felt the true battle over the CERA was over. Others, they 
theorized, hoped to avoid any further controversy that might arise 
during the revision of the bill. 

McWherter cautioned legislators that the task of overseeing 
the implementation of the program could be evon more difficult, 
than the passage of the orginal bill, and asked the Committee not 
to make major changes in the program until it was given the chance 
to get underway. "Let's not start changing the program until we 
get some experience with the program. " McWherter said (House 
Committee on Education Meeting, February 13, 1985). Another 
legislator offered a similar assessment of the revision process 
of CERA. "Although the changes are considered to be minor, the 
bin is significant because of the lack of controversy surrounding 
its passage. Few changes were made in the Act because officials 
decided to give the -eforms a chance to take full effect" (Democratic 
Caucus Legislative Report, April u). 

The TEA acknowledged the influence of the leadership of 
McWherter, Cobb and others on the successful passage of the revision 
bill, but cited reasons of their own for not proposing major changes. 
According to TEA officials, the majority of the problems that the 
program has created for teachers stem from its implementation rather 
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than legislative flaws. Anderson and TEA President Donna Cotner 
explained that most of the serious problems encountered so far 
deal with how the Interim Commission interprets the legislation, 
not with how the legislation is written, and will have to be 
addressed once the program gets fully underway (R. Miller, personal 
communication. May 27, 1985). 

Contovers , y in the Implementation of CERA 

A particular example of the problems TEA has had with the 
Interim Commission over the implementation of the program surfaced 
early in 1985 and concerned the development of rating scales for 
portions of the evaluation -process. The responsibility for 
overseeing the implementation of the CERA Career Ladder remained 
with the Interim Commssion under the conditions set by the 1984 
bill. The majority of the commission's duties through 1985 have 
' concerned the design and oversight of the evaluation process for 
teacher assessment. Even more than their dislike for "paper and 
pencil" tests, the TEA strongly disapproves of subjective 
assessments of teacher progress, which may be skewed by the influence 
of personal or political bias within schools and school systems. 
The development of evaluation criteria, therefore, is an area whic^ 
the TEA contends should be more open to teachers themselves. 

The evaluation process developed by the Interim Commission 
was the result of extensive field research. Of the seven data 
sources used for assessment, two were to be evaluated on rating 
"scales": a personal interview and the presentation of a personal 
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portfolio of teaching mate-ial. The Interim Commission decided 
to keep the details of these rating scales confidential despite 
the objections of TEA members on the Commission who felt that this 
information was vital for teachers to be able to prepare for their 

■ 

interviews. The view of the majority of Commission members was 
that advance preparation was exactly what they were trying to avoid 
in this type of evaluation. These members felt that by keeping 
the scales confidential, un.air advantage of one teacher over another 
would be minimized. 

Cotner and TEA officials irked the Commission by distributing 
sample rating scales to teachers at TEA-sponsored workshops designed 
to help teachers prepare for the evaluations. According to Cotner, 
"All teachers should have all of the information that deals with 
the tpacher evaluations." She stated further that teachers' right 
of free access to this public information should not be abused. 
The result of this controversy was removal of the candidate interview 
as an evaluation u«ta source, although approximately six hundred 
interviews had already been conducted. Weighting of the various 
other date sources was adjusted by the Commissi oi. shortly after 
this decision. 

Other Educational Reforms of 1985 

Following the controversy surrounding 1984 's CERA, few expected 
that many other significant education reforms would be successfully 
legislated in the state in 1985. However, this proved to be what 
Representative Cobb termed, "an extraordinary year for teachers" 
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with the introduction and passage of several significant education 
bills (R. Miller, personal coiranuni cation. May 27, 1985). 

Although CERA was billed as a complete reform of education 
in Tennessee by the Alexander administration, many legislators 
as wen as teachers maintained that there were still significant 
problem areas in education which remained unaddressed. According 
to TEA Executive Director Cavit Cheshier, "CERA was the product 
of a political storm and a nationwide reform movement that sold 
the public on solutions much too simplistic to solve our real 
prcDlems. It was a start, but now that the dust has settled and 
there is stin public interest in improving our schools, we need 
to take a more in depth look at what needs to be don^" {"TEA Offers," 
1985). 

Using the philosophy that the education reform movement 
successfully focused attention on the problems of public shcools, 
the TEA took the initiative of developing a "School Improvement 
Package" suggesting other specific reforms. The TEA proposed this 
package to the media as its "top legislative priority" and challenged 
the legislature to address the items contained in the Package 
( Tennessee Teacher , March 1985). 

The costly School Improvement Package, with a price tag 
estimated from $160 to $250 million, was quickly billed by the 
media as "TEA's wish list." ("TEA Proposes." 1985). The organization 
received considerable criticism with the introduction of the package. 
In effect, TEA critics maintained that the introduction of the 
package appeared to question the administration's judgement aid 
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the worth of the reforms. However, the attention of some key 
legislators was focused on some of the proposals. The problem 
of providing adequate health insurance for teachers, for example, 
was billed by the TEA as "teachers' number one priority" and became 
the focus of much lobbying effort from the organization {R. Miller, 
personal communication. May 29. 1985). 

Under the leadership of Representative Rob Stall ings. Chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, a bill was introduced to address 
this area. Many of the state's local education associations provide 
insurance to their employees, but there are many school districts 
where teachers cannot obtain group health insurance. Insurance 
companies have generally turned down local education associations' 
requests for group insurance because of the insufficient number 
of teachers who would join the plan. In the bill proposed to 
address this problem, an Insurance program would be set up to 
pool the local agencies under a single group insurance policy. The 
state would pick up a sizeable percentage of the cost for insurance. 
School districts which already have insurance would be offered 
the opportunity to join the plan or receive an equivalent increase 
in their state education funding. 

The insurance bill passed after extensive debate in the House 
and Senate, but the major issue, how to fund the program, was not 
resolved until the last weeks of the session. Finally, both houses 
reached a compromise on an amendment to the appropriations bill 
which would fund the program 50^ by state and local governments. 
The other portion of the funding would be generated by a reduction 
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in the teacher pay raise from five percent to four percent. 

Another key education issue among TEA's proposals was a 
reduction in the pupil-teacher ratio. TEA officials indicated 
that while there is still a great debate among researchers about 
the ideal class size, their data suggest that learning is enhanced 
by smaller classes, especially in lower grades. Tennessee's present 
law requires fi«"St grade through third grade classes to maintain 
a 25 to one pupil -teacher ration. Waivers granted by the state 
allow classes to hold 10% above this number, up to 28 students. 

The TEA proposal sponsored by Representative Paul Starnes, 
Chairman of the House General Welfare Committee, would reduce class 
size in grades K-6 by five students in 1985-86 and grades 7-12 
in 1986-87 an estimated cost of over $160 million, according to 
legislative fiscal staff reports. Representative Cobb introduced 
a bill that would lower the pupil teacher ratio to 15 to one in 
first grades statewide at a cost of $42 million, according to 
legislative fiscal staff estimates. In light of the small likelihood 
that such a significant amount of funding could be appropriated, 
Cobb revised his bill. The revised version established a pilot 
program in select school systems across the state which would fund 
a reduction in class size to 15 pupils for a period of four years 
for select classes of kindergarten through third grade. Cobb's 
bill passed, though it did not receive the full funding that sponsors 
originally requested. Cobb's original request was for $6 million, 
while the bill was appropriated for $3 million. 

A third education issue in 1985 dealt with a problem that 
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exists in some school systems where teachers are not given adequate 
planning time. Because of non-instructional demands on their time, 
such ar lunch time disciplinary supervision, teachers favored a 
proposal for "duty free lunches". A bill which addressed this 
problem successfully passed the legislature at a cost of $1.6 
million. To many proponents of the measure, this was a significant 
improvement in education with only minimal costs. 

Funding Education Reform: Taxes and the 1985 Legislature 

Undoubtedly one of the most important issues confronting 
legislators during the 1985 session was the manner by which the 
state would fund its programs, including, CEP.S for the coming 
year and beyond. With the imposition of a one cent sales tax 
increase the previous year and the budget surplus it generated, 
legislators were eager to give some kind of fiscal relief to their 
constituents. The 1984 decision to roll back the tax on food by 
one third for each of three years began to be questioned, however, 
first by the administration and then by other legislators concerned 
with avoiding a budget deficit. 

Administrative fiscal staff estimated that the surplus revenue 
generated from the previous year would total approximately $74 
million. Legislative staff estimates placed the surplus even higher, 
at approximately $135 million. Despite these projections, in his 
1985 budget address. Alexander asked the legislature to either 
repeal its decision to remove the state sales tax on food or provide 
some alternate source of adequate revenue. Alexander reminded 
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the legislators of the expense of the education reforms they enacted 
the previous year, and emphasized the importance of adequate funding 
to their success. 

Citing conclusions from a two year Special Study Committee 
on tax reform. House Finance Ways and Means Chairman John Bragg 
insisted that the fiscal situation called for major tax reform. 
Bragg said that this would include the implementation of an income 
tax. This possibility particularly appealed to the TEA, who for 
years had favored an income tax for the potential revenues it would 
generate for education programs. The Sovernor, House Speaker 
McWherter and Lt. Governor John Wilder however, disagreed with 
the politically unpopular income tax proposal on grounds that the 
public was not ready to accept it. 

Mcwherter, in particular, said he would definetely oppose 
an income tax passed by the legislature because he feared the 
opportunity it would present 'or future legislatures to "keep pushing 
it higher and higher" (Democratic Caucus Legislative Report, February 
14). McWherter did indicate that he was willing to consider a 
referendum to allow voters the chance to decide the issue for 
themselves. But rather than an income tax referendum, McWherter 
favored a plan using the anticipated surplus of. the coming year 
to make up for the revenues that the state would lose when the 
first stage of the food tax phase out came into effect. This amount 
was estimated by the legislative fiscal staff to be approximately 
$70 million. Critics of his proposal maintained that the difficulty 
with this approach was that the problem would arise again the next 
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year, without a surplus to cover it. This would create a fiscal 
shortfall that could seriously undermine the operation of CERA. 

As the battle over tax reform continued, there was brief 
speculation that a resolution to call a constitutional convention 
that would permit a statewide referendum on an Income tax might 
be adopted. Any hope for an income tax was soon stopped, however, 
when the House and Senate voted in April to keep the sales tax 
on food and renew the five one half percent sales tax on food and 
renew the five and one half percent sal ex tax rate for the coming 
year. Income tax advocates, forced to accept this alternative 
tax proposal, warned legislative leaders that although they may 
have put off the questions of an income tax for this year, funding 
demands of the future would make it inevitable that the tax question 
would soon return. 

Although the sales tax on food would generate some tax revenues 
to be spent on programs like CERA, legislators eager to provide 
constituents relief from taxation worked to legislate exemptions 
from other taxes. During the last week of the session, the House 
voted to approve a bill to provide expemtions from the amusement 
tax for charity and non-profit organizations. The bill had already 
passed the Senate. Changes were also made to reduce rates for 
the Hall Income Tax, a tax paid by Tennesseans who earn dividends 
or interest from investments. The legislature raised the amount 
an individual may exempt from their payment of the tax (Democratic 
Caucus Legislative Report, May 23, 1985). 

Another move to provide tax relief for Tennesseans by 
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eliminating the state tax on residential utilities was made in 
the form of an amendment to the sales tax bill. McWherter and 
others who were in favor of the food tax rollback had maintained 
that if the rollback was repealed, they would favor the elimination 
of the utilities tax. This move was successful and the tax was 
renwved . 

The effect of the bills was a modest tax relief for lower 
income groups. However, these actions also succeeded in reducing 
the state's resources for funding both existing and new programs. 
The TEA and some legislators fear that if the education program 
is to function well, more immediate attention must be paid to 
securing ample funding. Statistics have been cited, for instance, 
that show more teachers choosing to enter the first rung of the 
program than expected. Representative Cobb told reporters that 
although only 32-40,000 teachers were expected to show Interest 
in the first year of the plann, 39,500 had signed up by the beginning 
of the year ("Career ladder costs," 1985). 

Conclusion 

The 1985 legislative session surprised education observers 
who expected a fight over the revision of the controversial CERA. 
The key participants in 1984 's battle over the program: the 
administration, the office of the education commissioner, the 
legislative sponsors, and the TEA all adopted a "wait and see" 
attitude during the revision process. They opted to let the program 
work one full year before substantively changing it. Whether this 
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decision was reached independently by each group involved, or upon 
the strong rjggestion of the legislative leadership of Speaker 
McWherter. Lt. Governor Wilder and others is uncer.ain. The 
significant impact that the legislative leadership had on the smooth 
passage of the rpforms that were enac.ed. though, was acknowledged 
by all parties involved. Another factor that determined the bill's 
success, most agreed, was the spirit of the compromise and open 
negotiation that characterized debate over the bill. Prior to 
the 1985 session, there were two major questions on the minds cf 
those concerned about the fate of the CERA; (1) Would the TEA 
attempt to make major changes in the program, or would they instead 
assume new education priorities; and (2) Would the legislature 
decide on a permanent, adequate source of funding to ensure the 
fiscal security of CERA? The answer to these two questions at 
the close of the session is still not known. The T A focused much 
of its attention, and with some success on other education issues 
this session. However, they have pledged that following this interim 
year they will make a thorough assessment of CERA and its impact 
on teachers. 

The funding question is also uncertain. Despite the insistence 
of several legislators that a state income tax is necessary to 
finance expenses of the future, particularly the CERA, the 
legislature again postponed consideration in favor of other minor 
tax reform proposals. The sponsors of the CERA acknowledge that 
for this year, the program is fiscally sound. The future beyond 
next year, though, is still to be determined. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Discussion and Recommendations 

Introduction 

This chapter presents a discussion and analysis of important 
findiniji from an extended study of the Career Ladder Program in 
Tennessee. As described in Chapter I of this report, the project 
has traced the Tennessee program from its inception through the 
first year of implementation. Work was sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Secretary's Discretionary Fund, and has 
been carried out at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. A 
series of short reports or Updates issued during the project are 
included in the Appendix to help provide an orientation to the 
various activities and interim results. A companion to this report 
documenting events through the end of 1983 is also available (Handler 
& Carlson, 1984). 

It has been a major intent of the project to gather, analyze, 
and disseminate data useful to decision makers in states and local 
school systems which have initiated or are considering career ladders 
as an incentive strategy. With that goal in mind, conclusions 
based on the Tennessee experience are presented in this chapter. 
They are discussed in the context of principles derived from the 
relevant professional literature. Recomrrendations developed from 
practice and grounded in a theory and research base are included 
to help in shaping a workable Career Ladder model to strengthen 
the teaching profession. 
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Defining Career Ladders 

Career ladders are structures that have gained popularity 
recently as potential opportunities to identify and reward the 
most productive teachers, provide a larger share of the salary 
pool to those teachers, and stimulate greater retention of the 
best teachers while attracting more highly qualified aspiring 
teachers (Griffin, 1984). Most career ladder plans have several 
features in common (ATE, 1985): several career steps (Tennessee 
has five); predetermined advancement criteria (A detailed set of 
teacher competencies In five domains has been adopted); objective 
evaluation procedures (There are multiple data sources, teams of 
outside evaluators, and other procedures to increase "objectivity"); 
opportunity for new roles at upper steps (At Levels II and III--the 
upper rungs of Tennessee's ladder--extended contracts and added 
responsibilities are available); and training/certification 
requirements for advancement vi;ertif icates are issued for up to 
five years' duration; re-evaluat1on is required to advance or to 
remain at one's career level). Claims have been made for a number 
of advantages of career ladders. These include: additional pay 
provisions; systematic performance evaluation; use of at least 
some peer assessment; and added status as well as responsibility 
for successful applicants. Supporters look toward career ladders 
as capable of substantially restructuring the delivery of education 
services (Palaich & Flannelly, 1984) and the teaching profession 
itself (Alexander, 1983). 

Those proposing or designing career ladders may base their 
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plans on different sets of assumptions. The nature of these will 
have important implications for the program that results. Designers' 
assumptions about the presumed outcomes of career ladders may focus 
on: strenghtening the teaching/learning process; improving teacher 
morale; more effective use of staff; unifying the school 
organization; retaining competent teachers; providing challenges 
and Incentives to top teachers; differentiating teacher roles; 
and improving certification, licensing, and tenure systems, among 
others (ATE, 1985). Patterns of assumptions lead to differing 
emphases in terms of resource allocation, evaluation procedures, 
and requirements for cu-ancement on the career ladder. They may 
also affect the nature of incentives offered, including both delayed 
or long term "macroincentives" and more localized, shorter term 
"microincentives" (Diaz, 1973). 

An important factor, too, is the approach and emphasis taken 
regarding excellence in teaching. In Tennessee the career ladder 
evaluation system screens for minimum competencies in such 
conwunication skills as reading and writing. At the same time, 
it purports through the established competency indicators to identify 
the most outstanding teachers in the state. The question of 
exceMence versus technical competence as a dimension of career 
ladder assessment has been addressed by Jung (1984), who points 
out that decisions must be made regarding the assumed degree of 
interdependence in teaching. He asks, for example, whether 
Individual teachers produce excellence, or whether it transcends 
the individual classroom setting. Goldberg (1985) has added another 
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dimension to this important question by pointing out that the desire 
to promote and reward excellence must be considered in relation 
to equity considerations necessary to ensuring integrity of the 
profession. 

Current Status 

Given the range of career ladder assumptions and 
conceptualizations, it is not unexpected that states and localities 
have responded in a variety of ways. The rapid growth of Interest 
in career ladders has been well documented (The Nation Responds, 
1984; ECS, 1984). Organizations such as the Southern Regional 
Education Board have monitored and regularly report on state level 
career ladder developments (see Appendix). In a recent Education 
Week report ("Changing course", 1985). 14 of 39 states reporting 
action in this area had taken steps to study, pilot test, or 
implement career ladders or similar incentive programs. Twenty- four 
more had such programs under consideration, and only one had rejected 
(but was re-studying) the notion. 

Relatively few states have, like Tennessee, adopted statewide 
programs that do not provide for district level options in designing 
local versions of a career ladder. The Tennessee model was 
implemented under a very short tiiretable, with virtually full 
operation expected in the 1984-85 school year for a law passed 
In February, 1984. Although some preliminary work had been done 
on the plan, the consequences of oroceding swiftly and with minimal 
time for trial and revision have surfaced repeatedly (see Chapters 
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3 and 4). It will be important as other states (e.g. Idaho, 
niinios, Texas, Utah) continue to Implement their own systems 
to examine the relative merits of statewide approaches versus more 
Idiosyncratic and voluntarily developed structures. Analyses should 
include states which have undergone rapid program implementation 
and those which have built in extended periods of study and planning 
(e.g. Kansas). As pointed out by Cornett (1984. p. 1), "If the 
concept of career ladders is to succeed, states will have to closely 
monitor their own plans as well as gain from the experience of 
others." 

The considerable national attention to merit pay and career 
ladders has prompted their inclusion in several recent surveys. 
The 1984 Gallup Poll, for example, found that teachers oppose the 
idea by 64% to 22%, based largely on difficulties in evaluating 
and anticipated morale problems (Gallup, 1984). Th^'s same survey 
found, however, a high level of public support for the concept 
(76% in favor). 

In a Harris poll conducted for Metropoli tian Life Insurance 
Company (1984) 71% of teachers agreed that merit can be judged 
on an objective standard. Teachers responding to a 1983 American 
School Boards Association poll (Rist, 1983) generally favored larger 
bonuses for more effective teachers (63% of respondents), with 
the favored evaluators being school principals. Concerns and opinion 
differences revealed in these and other data sources indicate the 
Importance of carefully assessing teacher perceptions as local 
or state career ladder plans are undertaken. Specific sources 
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of opposition and areas of support need to be identified so chat 
appropriate action can be taken. In Tennessee, as documented in 
the Part I report of this study (Handler & Carlson, 1984), negative 
teacher opinion was an early and significant influence on legislative 
developments as well as certain career ladder features that emerged 
in the final bill . 

Evaluation IssLues 

The evaluation process utilized to determine teachers' career 
ladder status is central to the credibility and success of any 
such program. In Tennessee, the statewide career ladder evaluation 
process (see Appendix) includes multiple data sources (classroom 
observation, princiral interview, peer and student questionnaires, 
and portfolio) yielding information about an extensive set of 
competency indicators within five domains (planning. Instructional 
strategies, classroom management, evaluation, professional 
leadership). Evaluation of Probationary, Apprentice, and Level 
I teachers is to be carried out by local school system personnel 
using a state model or some approved alternative plan. Evaluation 
of Level II and III teachers is conducted by teams of state 
evaluators under rules established by an Interim Certification 
Commission and approved by the State Board of Education. 

Formulating and operational izing the Tennessee career ladder 
evaluation process has been a tremendously complex undertaking. 
The Interim Certification Commission, under the aegis of the Stat? 
Department of Education, was authorized by the Governor to begin 
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work on developing evaluation procedures during the 1983 legislative 
session* although the proposed program was not enacted until a 
1984 Special Session of the legislature. Governor Alexander in 
urging support for his master teacher progrr" had written that: 
"Teachers know better than anyone else how to evaluate and grade 
others' performance. How do you determine a student's grade every 
six weeks for English composition, for music, for art, or for speech? 
Is evaluating a teacher's performance every' five years any more 
difficult {Alexander, 1983, p. 14)?" Subsequent events have amply 
demonstrated that this task is, in fact, a great deal im^re difficult, 
particularly when the professional, political, and personal stakes 
are as high as they have been in the process of implementing the 
Tennessee Career Ladder Program. 

Before taking action to create a set of procedures-, for example, 
work by the Rand Corporation and others .underscores the importance 
of deciding on a clear purpose for conducting the evaluations. 
Different purposes (e.g. improvement or accountability) must be 
considered according to the pertinent organizational level (e.g. 
determining individual status or school status) when planning 
how to evaluate (Wise, 1984). The Tennessee evaluation model aspires 
to help teachers Improve. It includes post-observation conferences 
which might serve as opportunities to receive useful feedback, 
and an end of year summary conference for career ladder applicants 
to tell them exactly where they were strong or deficient. During 
the first year of implementation, opportunities for Interim 
performance feedback did not materialize for many teachers. 
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Evaluators were not consistent in providing such information, and 
their training had not emphasized this role (see Chapter 3). 

Although the Tennessee model gives some attention to the 
improvement role, teachers appear to perceive it as a vehicle for 
making job status decisions and determining their "fate" as to 
certification and salary supplements (see Chapter 3). Including 
as it does a set of minimum competency screens, and based as it 
is on a relatively generic set of behaviors, the system may also 
be inferred to have an orientation toward establishing seme "least 
coninon denominators" of teaching. Those who score the highest 
number of points in the prescribed ureas are judged to rank at 
the upper career levels (provided they havt the requisite years 
of experience) and are pronounced excellent teachers. 

The question of purpose (e.g. evaluation for basic comptence 
versus evaluation to judge relative merit) has implications for 
the selection, training, and assignments of evaluators. Career 
Ladder evaluators in the Tennessee model during 1984-85 were 
primarily teachers who took leaves of abscence from their respective 
positions. Just over 100 individuals, trained for approximately 
3 weeks by State Department Staff members in the procedures they 
would be called upon to use, served as evaluators for all Level 
11 and III applicants who could be assessed this year. Three 
evaluators were assigned to each candidate, with one required 
whenever possible to be from the applicant's subject area or teaching 
level. Each evaluator made a single observation visit (one class 
period or lesson) to the assigned candidate. Teachers expressed 
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serious concerns about the limited number of observations and the 
potential lack of familarity of observers with their particular 
teaching assignment (see Chapters 3 and 4). The Rand Corporation 
research teams studying this area would support the concerns of 
Tennessee teachers. They wrote: "The evaluation of excellent 
teaching, we believe, requires judgements by experts rather than 
general ists. Whereas principals can evaluate for performance 
improvement (where the need for reliability is relatively low) 
and can evaluate for termination decisions (where the criteria 
are least common denominators of teaching), the judgement of 
excellence requires an expert. Excellent teaching, we submit, 
-annot be judged in the abstract as is generic teaching comptence. 
To judge excellence, an evaluator must know the subject matter, 
grade level, and teaching context of the teacher being evaluated" 
(Wise, 1984, p. 73), In interviews with Tennessee teachers, the 
frequently great disparity in resources, facilities, and leadership 
or growth opportunities across districts (often related to the 
rural -urban factor) made context a matter of particular concern 
(see Chapter 3). 

Another issue that has surfaced in the moveriffint to institute 
career ladders for teachers is the appropriate role of research 
findings. In Tennessee as elsewhere, the evaluation instruments 
and lists of criteria or competencies being measured were based 
in large part on available research literature. Since much of 
this literature was derived from elementary classrooms and focused 
on a fairly narrow set of instructional practices, early reliance 
on "the research" was gradually modified, although not without 
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controversy. Rosenholtz (1984). who played a role in the initial 
formulation of Tennessee's evaluation competencies and was involved 
in early conflicts over this issue, has continued to emphasize 
the need to develop criteria that are known to relate to the 
improvement of student learning. Prominent researcher Walter Doyle 
has cautioned that: "Research relates to practice not as a source 
of prescriptions or as a blueprint for all teachers to follow under 
all circumstances. Rather, research results define a continually 
growing knowledge base for interpreting classroom events and 
constructing situational ly appropriate ways of managing learning 
opportunities" (Doyle, 1984, p. 57). Bird (1984) echoes this 
appeal to avoid using research findings as uniform standards for 
evaluating teaching. 

Whenever evaluation standards or procedures are discussed, 
it is likely that the term "objectivity" will be used. The Tennessee 
system was designed, particularly in its sensitive first year, 
to achieve a high level of objectivity. Instruments and procedures 
were designed with low inference responses and cross-checking built 
in whenever possible. Further, every component on each of the 
several data sources was assigned a specific weight by a designated 
conmittee, creating a complex point value structure. Although 
certain aspects of the point system were presented in the Teacher 
Orientation Manual (1983), interviews and surveys revealed that 
the determination of scores was not widely understood and the 
objectivity of the procedures used to gather data was in doubt 
among many teachers (see Chapters 3 and 4). 
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While one may debate the relative merits of observations, 
questionnaires and other data sources as objective Indicators 
of teaching performance, the more pertinent issues that need to 
be addressed appear to be: (1) the appropriate emphasis to be 
placed on objectivity in an evaluation system; (2) the relationship 
of evaluation to the accepted definition of teaching as, for 
instance, art, science, or c.aft; and (3) the extent to which 
criteria need to be differentiated on the basis of teaching 
assignment, professional specialty, or other contextual factors. 
Data acquired during the case study of Tennessee's Career Ladder 
Program highlighted existing concerns as well as strategies 
undertaken to deal with these Issues. While teachers clearly valued 
reliable, objective performance measures, they also placed high 
priority on the system's ability to take into account local 
constraints or situations. There was considerable reluctance on 
the part of experienced teachers to commit to a system in which 
these characteristics had not yet been clearly demonstrated (see 
Chapter 3). Those in such "special areas" as vocational education, 
special education, or library/media were not eligible for evaluation 
this year since their criteria and instruments had not been approved 
in time. Thus, although very limited differences in criteria or 
competencies actually remained in the final version, several educator 
groups were also cast in a position of watching the program unfold 
during 1984-85. 

For those within and outside Tennessee who continue to observe 
with interest as the teacher career ladder takes shape, several 
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practices can be identified as critical to the acceptance and smooth 
functioning of the evaluation component: 

1. Make use of teacher/educator input early and at all stages. 

2. Inform teachers clearly, promptly, and in detail about 
the evaluation procedures and related policies. 

3. Simplify the evaluation procedures to reduce confusion 
and anxiety and to lessen the burden of 
paperwork/preparation. 

4. Use instrunrents that have credibility as indicators of 
teaching performance and reflect a clear set of assumptions 
about successful teacher behavior. 

5. Provide prompt, consistent feedback for improvement early 
in the evaluation process. 

6. Invest the necessary time and resources in training of 
evaluators, who should reach high levels of skill in 
assessment strategies and interpersonal communication. 

7. Consider the human impact of the large scale changes in 
evaluation, certification, and promotion practices that 
career ladders represent. 

The emotional nature of the controversy surrounding passage 

of Tennessee's Career Ladder appeared too pale beside the intense 

emotion generated by the individual successes, failures, and 

frustrations of teachers across the state (see Appendix for a summary 

of this year's evaluation results; Chapter 2 describes the bill's 

passage). Data reported in Chapters 3 and 4 document the problems 

perceived in implementation of this state's evaluation system. 

ine first six guidelines derive largely from the experiences of 

Tennessee teachers and their principals, and each can be readily 

acted on by concerned decision makers here or elsewhere. The final 

guideline will require further study under sensitive, concerned 

leadership so that teacher morale is not irreparably damaged through 
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unintended consequences of the career ladder structure. 
The Role of Working Conditions 

One particular area, teacher working conditions, seems to merit 
special attention in this discussion. It seems likely to offer 
at least a partial solution to the stress and morale problems 
besetting teachers and principals as they deal with this rapid, 
large scale change in their professional lives. Although not an 
explicit feature of the Career Ladder framework, the workllfe or 
working conditions of those being evaluated appears through the 
data acquired in Tennessee to be an important dimension for analysis. 
As Griffin points out, . . teaching as work is complex, 
multifaceted, highly interactive, intellectually and practically 
dcnanding. and largely uncertain" (Griffin, 1984, p. 32). Success 
in improving performance or rewarding this intricate work clearly 
requires sensitivity to a full range of factors that affect it. 

The factors which Griffin and others discuss, and which seem 
especially relavent to instituting a career ladder for teachers, 
include; isolation from peers; top-down Influence; accountability 
pressures and preoccupation with minimum competence; ambiguity 
and overlap in relation to school goals and expectations for teacher 
performance; limited school resources; and the situation-specific 
nature of many aspects of school life (Griffin, 1984, p. 18). 

Teacher isolation has been and is today a challenging variable 
for researchers and policy makers to address. On one hand, a degree 
of isolation appears to enhance teachers' feelings of autonomy. 
They may feel better able to make professional decisions and have 
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a discernible effect on students* performance when "left alone" 
In their classrooms. The Importance of autonomy and responsibility 
has been recognized by the Association of Teacher Educators, for 
example, in statements such as: "A change in staffing patterns 
and reward systems designed to better recognize the importance 
and potential of teachers will most cert inly require altering 
the degree of authority some teachers are assigned. Increased 
authority and compensation for teachers who are given greater 
professional responsibility are imperative. If a plan does not 
include more professional autonomy for at least some teachers, 
it probably will not do much to improve teaching and learning" 
(ATE, 1984, p. 5). To the extent that these rewards are competitive, 
however, isolation may be accelerated and problem solving or sharing 
of ideas inhibited (Rosenholtz. 1984). 

The Tennessee Career Ladder Program has incorporated those 
aspects of teacher worklife with varying degrees of success thus 
far. Provisions for teachers who reach Career Levels II and III 
to assume added professional responsibilities were included in 
the legislation, and options for extended 11 or 12-month contracts 
are available to these individuals. However, during this first 
year of implementation, the roles to be assumed were not clear, 
although suggestions were provided by the Teachers' Study Council 
and others. It was not clear, as well, how the local school systems 
who would have to organize and at least partially support these 
opportunities would be able or willing to respond. With little 
prior experience in peer assistance or mentoring across Tennessee 
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schools, it seems evident that making operational these desired 
changes will remain a challenge during the coming years. 
Complicating the situation still further is the need to recognize 
that conferring "status" on selected individuals to help others 
will not have an impact unless their status is accepted by those 
to be helped, and unless conditions in the schools support such 
collaboration and Interaction about teaching practices (Bird, 1984). 
Unfortunately, there appears to be a long way to go before these 
facultative organizational arrangements exist in a state where 
resources for public education are stretched thin and traditional 
staff relationships have seldom been altered. Since the results 
of the first year's evaluations for Levels II and III were released 
in late June with relatively small numbers successful statewide 
(see Appendix), the credibility of the status conferred on some 
candidates but not on one or more highly regarded colleagues is 
also open to question at this time. In the words of Palaich and 
Flannelly ^^1984, p. 7). "Changes in compensations systems must 
be seen at equitable or they will generate dissention and undermine 
nwrale. Teachers doing similar work should be compensated similarly, 
and differential treatment must be seen as justified". 

Other aspects of working conditions have played noteworthy 
roles in the early stages of Tennessee's Career Ladder Program. 
Teachers repeatedly expressed, for instance feelings of being torn 
between apparently conflicting expectations. A number of those 
Interviewed and surveyed Indicated that they felt obliged to spend 
long hours in preparation of portfolios. Interview documentation. 
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studying for tests, and so forth. At the same time, they reported 
anxiety or frustration over the time lost from their classroom 
Instruction or preparation {see Chapters 3 and 4). Although this 
level of effort was not the .nient of program designers, these 
Internal conflicts undoubtedly had Implications for the schools 
and classrooms where career ladder applicants worked. It will 
be Important to continue to study the extent to which such ambiguity 
over roles and expectations persists as the program continues. 
Researchers have already obtained Indications that career ladders 
and similar performance Incentive structures may In fact Increase 
levels of uncertainty, vulnerability, and Insecurity of teachers 
(Goodwin, 1985). Probable reasons for this can already be Inferred, 
but additional time Is needed to determine the stability of this 
apparent side-effect. 

In proposing a career ladder model based on extensive 
deliberations, the Association of Teacher Educators' Commission 
on Master Teachers built in explicit attention to the teachers' 
needs regarding recognition, status, and growth (ATE, 1984, p. 
21-22). They give specific examples of ways in which seven aspects 
of working conditions can be addressed in conjunction with career 
ladder adoption. These key aspects are: 

1. support for continued professional growth 

2. recognition for contributions 

3. nature of job assigr.nient 

4. work environment 

5. material resources 
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6. adequate assistance from personnel who support teachers 

7. participation in school management (work control and shared 
decision making). 

Recent legislative events in Tennessee (see Chapter 5) indicate 
that these matters are important concerns of teachers and a number 
of influential legislators. Class size reductions, support personnel 
(e.g. guidance counselors), salary improvements, participation 
in decision making (e.g. concerning local school system evaluation 
processes), and decreasing non-instructional tasks {e.g. duty-free 
lunches) were among the specific issues dealt with during the 1985 
session. A convincing case can be made for the need to strengthen 
these critical areas as a requirement for other changes In 
professional status or roles to have the hoped-for benefits. 

Management and Policy Issues 

There is a substantial number of management and policy issues 
which must be dealt with by career ladder decision makers. Some 
have been addressed in recent publications and they are supplemented 
in this section by additional insights gained from experiences 
in Tennessee and other states. Among the sources to which one 
can turn for overviews of management or policy matters are the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development's task force 
report (ASCD, 1985), which provides a list of questions planners 
can ask concerning: goals and planning; design and implementation; 
and context and choice. The Association of Teacher Educators has 
also developed a set of guiding questions covering purposes, design, 
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process, and support (ATE, 1985). This organization concluded 
that ". . .a single career ladder model will not be appropriate 
for all situations" (ATE, 1985, p. 3). They viewed as a key 
function of program planners the careful delineation of responses 
to a wide range of essential issues. 

In the view of the Education Commission of the States (ECS, 
1983), at least ten important "do's and don'ts" need to be considered 
when dealing with teacher rewards or incentives (e.g. choose the 
right name, pay all teachers adequate.y). Even at that relatively 
early stage in the recent career ladder movenrent, tne panel preparing 
these guidel"'-ses urged against changing the rules on those currently 
teaching, recommended making the program optional for current 
teachers, and stressed the need for teacher input. Recent 
experiences in Tennessee and elsewhere have lent added credibility 
to their advice. 

Suggestions related to management and policy concerns have 
also been advanced by Griffin (1984) who stresses the need for 
organizational support during all phases of the program. 
Administrators who must deal with increased evaluative 
responsibilities as well as paperwork burdens need some form of 
relief from other demands. Constraints to effective program 
functioning should be anticipated and dealt with ahead of time 
whenever possible, according to Griffin. In Tennessee, the fact 
that Implementation was complex and fast paced led to some important 
midstream changes or refinements 1n rules and procedures. These 
represented a widespread source of frustration in the schools (see 
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Chapters 3 and 4). 

Dr. Jay Robinson, Superintendent of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
(N.C.) Public Schools, has reiterated from a practitoner's standpoint 
the importance of adequate time to plan well, with open communication 
and broad teacher involvement (Robinson, 1984). Dr. Ray Turner, 
representing the Dade County, Florida school system, echoed in 
a recent speech the urgency of adequate implementation time for 
career ladder success (Turner, 1985). Former U.S. Secretary of 
Education T.J. Bell (1984), thp Merit Pay Task Force of the U.S. 
House of Representatives (1983), and prominent policy analyst Michael 
Kirst (1984) have all come out strongly in support of active and 
continued involvement of teachers and other key participants in 
the shaping of career ladder specifications. Peterson and Kauchak 
(1985), speaking from recent experiences in Utah, added to the 
involvement issue several other "lessons" worthy of note, including 
the impact on local school system evaluation practices and the 
Implications of a greater emphasis on documentation of one's 
professional behaviors. 

Tennessee's Career Ladder Program fared better on some of 
these issues than others. The Part I report of this study (Handler 
& Carlson, 1984) described in detail the intentional downplaying 
of teacher involvement in early planning stages, and the limited 
forms of input opportunities coming subsequently. The present 
report evidences the continuing spinoffs of that strategy, based 
upon interview and survey data as well as legislative actions, 
media reports, and other sources. Early nomenclature (e.g. Master 
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Teacher versus Career Ladder ) and initial associations with merit 
pay concepts have also been slow to fade and while not as serious, 
continue to contribute to teachers' hesitancy about politicians' 
and others' "real intents" in this area (see Chapter 3). 

One of the areas in which Tennessee has taken decided action 
to clear up communication difficulties and improve delivery of 
services has been the reorganization of its Department of Education. 
Consistent with recommendations of Murphy, Mesa, and Hal linger 
(1984) on the subject of state roles in educational reform, the 
administrative structure was changed to create a separate Career 
Ladder Division, selected personnel were reassigned, and job 
descriptions were rewritten to enhance communication and provide 
clearer access to needed information. The implementation of a 
statewide career ladder has vastly increased the information 
management tasks of the Department of Education. 

It has become clear through the Tennessee experience, in fact, 
that efficient data handling may be one of the most critical tasks 
associated with a system of this sort. Computer errors that delayed 
some batches of bonus checks were, for example, magnified by 
communication problems and headline-grabbing media reports Into 
major events that continued to trouble local school personnel as 
well as state officials and career ladder applicants. The inpact 
of statewide policies and practices (including such "snafus") on 
local school leaders has not been systematically addressed to date, 
but clearly needs to receive attention as the program continues. 

In an analysis of previous merit pay and other performance 
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Incentive plans, Freiberg (1985) arrived at a pessimistic conclusion 
about their ultimate viability. The factors he saw as causing 
failure of such programs included: their legislated, top-down 
nature (true also of Tennessee's Career Ladder); little input from 
teaching professionals (a situation discussed above); deficient 
long-term financial and cost-benefit analyses (while yet to be 
determined in this state, already evident as a major concern of 
teachers); focus on individual advancement rather than an improved 
learning environment (although the Tennessee Career Ladder does 
not directly deal with student learning, accompanying legislation 
addressed several other educational needs); inadequate base pay 
(another leading concern of this state's teachers); and undue removal 
of the best teachers from their classrooms (a factor felt to some 
degree in the hiring of state evaluators from the ranks of highly 
qualified teachers, but not clearly apparent at this stage in other 
areas). One need not accept the inevitr^bil Ity of program failure 
in order to profit from the insights of those who, like Freiberg, 
have come to doubt the applicability of perfonrance pay systems 
to educational contexts. More help is now available to policy 
makers who are considering or developing career ladders and other 
incentive pay systems for education personnel. A recent publication 
by the Education Commission of the States, for example, provides 
explanations and guiding questions concerning compensation plans, 
including: whether additional pay to outstanding teachers is a 
sound strategy, what the chosen rewards should be given for, how 
performance can be measured, and what roles various groups should 
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assume (Flannelly and Palaich, 1985). Other recent publications 
available from this source address such critical topics as the 
legal issues in performance pay (Belsches-Slmmons & Bray, 1985) 
and cost factors affecting such systems (McGuire & Thompson, 1984). 
Career ladder declslui makers. Including legislators, program 
developers, and those charged with implementation, need to provide 
for legal due process through appeal procedures and efforts to 
ensure fairness, consistency, and protection of constitutional 
freedoms. The Tennessee s>3tem includes a number of these 
provisions. However, legal challenges have been expected throughout 
the developmental period, particularly since final scores were 
released in late June, 1985 for this year's applicants (see 
Appendix). This issue is one which will need to be carefully studied 
as more data become available about the nature and resolution of 
court cases associated with the program. 

Costs, too, represent an issue that has required considerable 
attention in Tennessee and can be expected to figure prominently 
in any serious discussion of career ladders. In this state, ensuring 
a lasting source of support has led to major legislative struggles 
(see Chapter 5) and promises to be a continuing concern. Teachers 
have expressed considerable skepticism over the long term fiscal 
stability of the program (see Chapter 3). They also expressed 
concern that the large amounts of money being spent for the Career 
Ladder, particularly in terms of its administration and related 
publicity efforts, have not instead been directed toward school 
or classroom level Improvements. While arguments clearly can be 
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advanced favoring either side of this issue, decision makers would 
be well advised to study long as well as short range cost analyses 
and plan to inform constituents of the nature of the necessary 
expenditures as well as the projections and strategies for future 
funding. 

Data collected in Tennessee signal another important .esource 
consideration: the differing levels of current funding and resources 
across school districts, schools within the same districts, and 
individual classrooms. Teachers were justifiably sensitive In 
this state to the fact that some had ample support in terms of 
instructional resources, planning periods, staff development 
opportunities, and other factors entering into their preparation 
for and attainment of the desired career ladder status (see Chapters 
3 and 4). Designers of the evaluation process intended to 
accommodate these differences. However, the size of the 
discrepancies in a state with Tennessee's geographic and economic 
diversity cannot be overlooked. The range of sophistication and 
experience in teacher evaluation, for example, an activity intrinsic 
to the career ladder concept (and now mandated to follow prescribed 
guidelines at the local as well as state level) has been and will 
remain a serious concern among those seeking to ensure equity and 
credibility of the program. It will be important to avoid what 
Griffin calls ". . . the trap of assuming that schools and classrooms 
are all alike, that pedagogical activity and curriculum intentions 
can Ko transferred with equal effect from situation to situation, 
that not only is 'a teacher is a teacher is a teacher', but that 
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'a student is a student is a student' (Griffin, 1984)." Nor, it 
might be added, is one career ladder candidate like any other, 
apart from a careful analysis of the context in which their merit 
is being assessed, the process being used to do so, and the 
opportunities avai?able to them to improve. 

Events in Tennessee underscore the critical role played by 
management and policy issues in instituting career ladder structures. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, for those involved in the early stages 
of implementation in this state, substantial difficulties occurred 
with communication, data management, and responding to the 
significant number of special situations that often required policy 
decisions after the program had already begun (see Chapters 3 and 
4). These problems have had repercussions difficult to reverse, 
particularly in terms of teacher and public perceptions of the 
Career Ladder Program. It is unclear at this initial phase of 
implementation, the extent to which substantive strengths or 
weaknesses of the program (e.g. the incentives offered, the 
evaluation process used, and the career differentiation established) 
are being masked or exaggerated by related management considerations. 
Until further study of this interaction can be carried out, there 
are some initial generalizations that can be made regarding 
management and policy aspects of Tennessee's Teacher Career Ladder. 
These include: 

1. Management of information and of resources are key 
determinants of successful career ladder operation. These 
activities require thorough planning and adequate funding. 
Apparently clearcut decsions such as how much information 
teachers were entitled to concerning evaluative rating 
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scales and item relationships of point values were among 
those that assured considerable Importance at various 
stages of Implementation. Coordinating resource allocation 
In terms of local and state contributions and 
responsibilities was another key area in Tennessee, based 
on the structure of the statewide career ladder (e.g. 
with local school sytems evaluating applicants for the 
lower three levels while the state handles the two upper 
levels) . 

2. Staff development must be viewed as a closely related 
function In establishing a career ladder for teachers. 
The Tennessee Instructional Model (TIM), a staff development 
program which first assumed Importance as a route to 1984-85 
career ladder access for eligible teachers, has come to 
be viewed by many school personnel as virtually a 
prerequisite to successful career ladder evaluation. This 
has been due largely to the two programs' comparable, 
although not identical, terminology. Completion of TIM 
has been accomplished by thousands of Tennessee teachers, 
albeit under varying circumstances In terms of released 
time, incentives or payment. Instructor preparation, and 
local system pressure. At minimum, these teachers have 
shared a common review of some basic instructional 
principles, providing a potential starting point for 
further, more personal ly- tailored staff development 
experiences. 

It seems clear that staff development must transcend the 
workshops or other strategies targeted at teachers. There is an 
urgent need for appropriate staff development designed to assist 
principals, supervisors, and career ladder evaluators as they deal 
with new responsioi llties and working relati.-;f;;,hips. These 
individuals should not be expected to acquire and apply complex 
sets of evaluative and instructional ly supportive behaviors in 
the absence of ongoing, needs-based training and coaching. 

Similarly, students engaged in preservice education for teaching 
or administrative positions must also receive appropriate training 
to fulfill the new professional expectations that accompany the 
statewide Career Ladder Program. This will only occur if their 
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Instructors are well acquainted with these expectations, and if 
higher education institutions provide high quality programs that 
bring to life for students the theory and practice of effective 
instruction. 

The influence of the Career Ladder Program for 
teachers— ostensibly just a performance based pay structure—is 
thus seen to touch on many aspects of education in Tennessee. By 
obtaining a substantial portion of the resources dfevoted to 
educational reform, it has implicttly reduced the attention that 
can be paid to other important needs. It has already begun to 
alter relationships among teachers and between teachers and 
administrators. It is expected to influence the relationships 
between teachers and parents as well (see Chapter 3), and changes 
in the general public's view of teachers are not unlikely in view 
of the fairly extensive media coverage of this program. With these 
being just a few of the diverse areas of influence, one must strongly 
urge that serious efforts be made to investigate such ramifications 
of the Tennessee program. The State Department of Education has 
recently initiated a set of primarily internal evaluation activities 
for its year-old program. While rather late in coming, their results 
will be instructive as advocates of this intricate teacher career 
ladder model work to give it a strong foothold. For other states 
or school districts embarking on this ambitious undertaking, funds 
devoted to early, systematic program evaluation will undoubtedly 
be a worthwhile investment as their career ladders take shape. 
The availabity of timely evaluative information cannot be expected 
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to fully counteract strong political forces such as those at work 
in Tennessee. It can, however, make implementation of even 
politically conceived or controversial programs a more positive 
experience for all involved. 
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CAREER LADDER UPDATE - SUMMER. 1984 



INTRODUCTION 



A case study is being conducted to examine the process by which 
Tennessee's Career Ladder Program has been developed and is being 
implemented. This study is sponsored as a grant by the U.S. 
Department of Education and funded .through the Secretary of Education's 
Discretionary Fund. The initial phase of the project has been 
completed, with findings and supplemental documents included in the 
first report: Shaping Tennessee's Master Teacher Program, 1983 . This 
Part I Overview highlights major points in that comprehensive report. 
It emphasizes the development of the Master Teacher Program through 
the end of 1983. At that time, a legislative committee developed the 
Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984, which Includes Tennessee's 
Career Ladder Program As new devwlopments occur, updates to the 
Part I Overview will be prepared. Emerging events and issues will be 
treated in depth, in the Part II report, to be completed in the Spring 
of 1985 

Background information 'for Phase I of the project was compiled 
from interviews, content analysis of pertinent documents, transcriptions 
and analysis of meetings, informal conversations with individuals, 
various groups' responses to questionnaires, and monitoring of 
legislative sessions and correnittee hearings. This case study will 
be of value to decision makers in Tennessee and other states currently 
considering or implementing similar programs The set of recommendations 
developed by analyzing events and Issues in Tennessee will have 
important implications for the improvement of teacher compensation and 
evaluation programs in other states or localities. 



EARLY STAGES OF THE 
MASTER TEACHER PROGRAM 

Governor Lamar Alexander proposed his Master "^eacher Program 
on January 28, 1983 in a widely publicized speech to the Tennessee 
Press Association. The program included four career stages, each one 
offering the teacher a five-year certificate. The career stages 
(Apprentice, Professional, Senior, and Master) would allow for upward 
mobility each five years or an opportunity to renew the five-year 
certificate and remain at the same career level* An exception was 
that an Apprentice Teacher would have to successfully advance to the 
Professional level in five years or seek a new career. 
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The governor made an early coirmltment to get the Master Teacher 
Program, part of a 10-point Better Schools program, adopted. He and 
his aides devoted a major part of their time to promoting a program 
that the governor described as being the most important proposal he 
would make while in office. Publicity efforts were extensive. Speaking 
tours were conducted both in and out of state; selected audiences were 
sent brochures and newspaper clippings about the program; teachers . . 

received bi-weekly newsletters; and several lobbying groups were established 

The governor had developed the outline and essential elements 
of the program without directly consulting teacher groups. Since its 
incentive pay features were controversial and sure to be opposed by the 
teachers' association, he did not want to give them an opportunity to 
publicly debate the program before it was formally proposed. 

The governor portrayed his program as one that had emerged from 
deliberations of a Legislative Task Force and recommendations from 
higher education and business. The Tennessee Education Association (TEA) 
did not view this as oeing the case. TEA also objected to several aspects 
of the program itself (e.g. handling of tenure, negotiations, fair 
evaluation procedures). Subsequently, TEA drafted Its own version of 
a bill to address issues and concerns it felt were needed in the 
overall education reform package. The TEA bill contained a number of 
points that were eventually included in the final version of the 
legislation. 

Several versions of the Master Teacher Bill were proposed, including 
a "Compromise Bill," in an effort to gain greater support for the 
program. This was not accomplished by April, when the bill was 
deferred for a year to be studied by a special legislative committee 
(Select Committee on Education). 

Following deferral of the bill, the governor continued his vigorous 
efforts to develop a program that would become legislation in 1984. 
Steps taken by the governor included appointing committees to study 
and develop the program, a massive publicity campaign, and Involvement 
of teachers, lay people, and organizations which would be affected 
by Implementation of the new program. The Ad Hoc Interim Certification 
Commission was appointed to devefop the proposed new program. Several 
staff members from the State Department of Education were assigned 
special duties pertaining to development and promotion of the program. 
A Better Schools Office was created in the State Department to house 
staff working full time on the program and to act as the center of 
operations for the program. A Teachers* Study Council was organized 
In part as a statewide forum to offer opportunities for teachers to 
study the program and communicate their views. 

The general mood of constituents, lay groups, and professionals 
across the state indicated that the public was ready to suppoi I some 
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type of educational reform. The controversy between TEA and the 
administration over what the fjrogram should encompass remained a major 
challenge for Alexander. The teachers' association objections 
concerning the governor's program focused on the following points: 
1) The base salary of teachers in Tennessee is not adequate. The 
salary factor should be addressed and remedied before any other special 
rewards were considered; 2) A quota should not be placed on the 
number of teachers and administrators receiving the rewards after they 
have met the criteria for acceptance; 3) Objectives for evaluating 
outstanding performance should be established and measures must 
be taken to prohibit the influence of political forces and favoritism 
in the evaluation process; 4) The state must take responsibility for 
the extra funding needed and expected as a result of such a program; 
5) A review committee procedure would need to be built into the 
program as a safeguard against undue political influence and 6) Teachers 
and administrators should play an integral part in the development 
and implementation of the program. 

These objections and other issues were vigorously upheld by the 
teachers' association during deliberations of the Select Committee. 
Negotiations continued, however, as all sides worked toward agreement 
on an incentive pay program and career ladder for the state. 



REACHING AGREEMENT ON A 
CAREER LADDER PROGRAM 

The Select Committee on Education, appointed by the legislature 
in April, 1983 to study the proposed bill for the following year's 
legislative session, was ready with its version in December. The 
committee comprised seven senators and seven representatives and was 
organized Into three subcoirani ttees to study different aspects of the 
legislation. The Select Committee's proposal was entitled the 
Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 and Included Tennessee's 
Career Ladder Program. It proposed four steps: Apprentice, Professional. 
Senior, and Distinguished Senior. Currently employed teachers could 
apply to enter the Career Ladder at the appropriate level corresponding 
to their years of experience in teaching as follows: Professional 
Teacher - 3 years at the Apprentice Uvel; Senior Teacher - 5 or more 
years at the Professional level or 8 years certified teacher experience; 
Distinguished Senior Teacher - 5 or more years at the Senior level or 
.1? ypsrs certified teacher experience. Options for teachers presently 
teaching would include: 1) Applying to enter the Career Ladder and 
successfully completing requirements. These individuals would be entitled 
to an across the board pay raise and an incentive pay raise; 2) Staying 
in the present system. These persons wou'd still receive an across 
the board pay raise; 3) Applying to enter the program, but failing to 
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meet requirements. These teachers could keep their current certificates 
and remain in the old program; and 4) Applying f^r the new program 
and trying it out, but opting to return to the oid system 

Governor Alexander's Master Teacher/Career Ladder plan was a central 
focus of discussion and debate throughout Tennessee during 1983. U 
promised to remain so in 1984 as the governor announced in December 
his plans to cor.vene a Special Legislative Session in January, 1984 
Th« Spen'al Session, which was the first of its kind in 17 years, would 
be devoted to the topic of education reform and ways to finance it. 
Dealing with possibly the most controversial educational i:sue in the 
state's history. Governor Alexander's move to call the session left 
little doubt that legislators would be forced to make the decision 
concerning education reform without further delay. 

For nearly six weeks legislators deliberated over the educational 
reform package. This session was unique in that the long established 
Senate committee structure was reorganized so that only two committees 
remained standing: the Education Committee and the Finance Ways and 
Means Committee. Debate in the House and Senate on various aspects 
of the program and how to finance it was long and involved. However, 
agreement was reached In late February and the Comprehensive Education 
Reform Act of 1984 became law. 



********************* 

TENNESSEE'S 

CAREER LADDER PROGRAM 
********************** 

The final version of the career ladder for teachers, to be implemented 
ii. ^all, 1984, includes five career levels. Teachers at four levels 
will receive salary supplements, to be continued for the duration of 
their certification periods. Starting with $500 supplements for those 
qwalifvinq as Apprentice Teachers, the salary incentives will range 
up to $7,000 for a teacher at the top rung of the ladder working a 
12-month contract. 

The designated career levels following one year at Probationary 
Teacher status are Apprentice Teacher, Career Level I Teacher (eligibility 
after 3 years of experience under present teaching certificate), Career 
Level II Teacher (eligibility after 8 years experience) and Career 
Level III Teacher (eligibility after 12 years under present certificate). 
Extended contract options will be avilable to those selected as 
Career Level II or III Teachers. The duties of teachers on extended 
contracts will be prescribed locally in relation to an approved list 
of possible roles issued by the Commissioner of Education Teachers 
at the higher career levels will be expected to demonstrate leadership 
in working with beginning teachers and experienced colleagues. 
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For 1984-85, entry onto the career ladder will not require evaluation 
under the state approved system. Several "fast-track" options were 
created, including submission of passing scores on the National Teachers 
Examination Core Battery, an appropriate NTE Specialty Area Test, or 
a state- developed secure test, along with a positive reconmendation 
from the local system. The Tennessee Career Ladder Test assesses 
reading, writing, and professional skills Other alternatives available 
for first year entry include successfully completing a state approved 
staff development program (e.g. state developed Tennessee Instructional 
Model) or having a positive evaluation under a local process which has 
received state approval for this use. 

The Career Ladder Program Is optional for those currently teaching 
in the state, but mandatory for all new teachers. Presently employed 
teachers may use the "toe 1n the water" provision to try the new system 
but return to the former certification system if they so choose. 

Evaluation criteria specified in the legislation Include: 
classroom observation, review of evaluations conducted in the local 
school system, personal Interv-lew, and examination of inservice and 
professional development activities. The components field tested for 
likely inclusion in the state evaluation system were: observation 
instrument, written test, portfolio of teacher materials, peer 
questionnaire, student questionnaire, teacher interview, and principal 
interview. The observation process includes such features as: 3 person 
teams, multiple visits, pre-and post-observation conferences, and an 
opportunity for the teacher to request limited changes in evaluation 
team membership. The State Certification Commission has responsibility 
for evaluating teachers applying for Career Levels II or III. Local 
school systems are charged with evaluating applicants for lower 
career levels, using state ^oproved evaluation procedures to make 
their recommendations to th.i coiranisslon. Once the requirements are 
successfully completed, teachers receive certificates valid for 1 year 
at Probationary level, 3 years at Apprentice level and 5 years at higher 
levels. Specified conditions must be met (e.g. completion of one college 
course) for certificate renewal or advancement to the next level. 

Several major differences can be seen in the final version of the 
Career Ladder as compared to earlier drafts in 1983. These include: 

- Elimination of quotas 

- E/tended contract options 

- Additional responsibilities, such as textbook selection, 
curriculum planning and working with beginning teachers 

- Local as well as state evaluations provided for at 
designated career levels 

- "Fast-track" options for 1984-85 entry to the Career Ladder 

- Option for current teachers to leave the Career Ladder If 
dissatisfied 

- Change in terminology and shift to 5 Career Levels 
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ISSUES 
****** 

A number of key issues heve been Identified through an analysis 
of Tennessee's efforts to institute a statewide Career Ladder Program. 
These issues are indicative of the types of concerns and controversies 
likely to arise in other states or localities in-'olved in comparable 
educational reforms. A few of these pertinent 1:>sues are: 

1 Can teachers rrceive fair and accurate evaluations? The 
appropriate use of existing research on effective teaching became 
a key question In the debate over an evaluation process. Some felt 
that research findings should have an extensive role in shaping the 
assessment of teacher performance, while others emphasized the 
limitations of our current research base In this area. Concerns 
were also expressed about the feasibility of designing an evaluation 
system that could accurately distinguish excellence in teaching. 
Since teachers had not been directly involved in planning the 
original Master Teacher framiwork, they found it more difficult as a 
group to accept the oroposed evaluation process. The state teachers' 
association expressed strong reservations from the beginning concerning 
plans for teacher evaluation. Their objections related to the lack 
of clearly defined evaluation criteria and the susceptibility of the 
process to local or state political pressures. Teachers later had 
opportunities to provide feedback on the evaluation system, particularly 
in reacting to draft instruments, through Teachers' Study Councils set ■ 
up in the summer of 1983. The issue of fairness and objectivity in 
evaluation persisted, however, prior to implementation of the Career 
Ladder Program. 

2. What are the appropriate state and local roles in the 
evaluation and continued employment of teachers? In the debate over 
the proposed program, the ramifications of imposing a complex statewide 
process over and above a highly diverse set of local evaluation 
procedures began to surface. Concerns were expressed that the autonomy 
of local school systems to evaluate and re-employ teachers was being 
challenged. At the same time, the potential for local political forces 
Influencing the evaluation process had to be addressed. The 
legislation provides for a combination of state and local school system 
responsibilities. Local evaluation procedures and certification 
recommendations are subject to state approval. It remains to be seen 
how state and local roles will actually take shape during implementation 
of the Career Ladder Program. 

3. Is an incentive or merit pay plan better than across the board 
raises? The teachers' association consistent with the National 
Educational Association position, as opposed to the concept of merit 
pay. An extensive body of literature exists which points out the 
proDleras with most prior merit pay programs. However, the administration 
argued that the Master Teacher Program was not based on a typical merit 
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pay approach, having many features which muiH *.w ^, 

discovered In previous attempts DesDlte ?hI« ? " 
reamed that salary levelTin T^nnHcIf assurances, concern 

program to have a substantia imn^r? ^ ''"""^^ ^^'^ 
teachers' base sal a?ils fo? eSn?o' li" '"'"'"J ^"'"^^"95 of beginning 
ranked at or near 4Vrf in ?L T'^ ®' Tennessee has in recent years 

to the feas?b? f^'a ie ng"%'ne^oa s'o^ IVf'' V''^'' '''''''' 
top notch teichers throuah an ?n;pn4. attracting and retaining 

reach a maximum of S m^'' f ' ''75". I!? .^^^ ^^^"^^"^^ \^ which supp] ements 
one accepts a . .o„t^ con^J ^/^^l^^^l^H^^-^^Z 

r« ?: can the quality of instruction bs significantly improved? 
Considerable attention was given by supporters of the incentive pay 
program to its potential for making teaching a more attractive 
Jnr^^hJ" However, the issue of professional development 

for those currently in the workforce may have more to do with the 
Hng term success of the Career Ladder Program. Steps need to be taken 
ri!/.-?" ^!!! "!®^^ ^^^^ evaluation process will bring to light 
Identifying the types of staff development experiences that will 

<^i^^--rence in teacher effectiveness (and student learning) and 
deciding how these should be provided (including state, local system 
and higher education roles) are but two of the initial questions which 
require attention Although the Legislation includes provisions 
for upgrading professional skills, the specific role that staff 

clarlJi^a^i^r"^"^ "'^^ ^^^^ 

for fh« I clear. accurately perceived conceptual framework 

i/i.lJ. ^m II . u/''^'^ '"^^^^^ presentation, Governor Alexander 
roIJim^H t^ s ^^^P:°9ram was not merit pay. yet the term has 
the o?an 1^1 f'llt\t\'''^^V''' ^ " opponents in discussing 

thL^ nra. ^^^^ ''^'''^ '"^''^''^ structures are more familiar 
n?hprl nn tM^ may have caused greater reliance by the media and 
ir^ti J. ^'^^ blurring differences between the two concepts, 
wi ^^'^^ emphasis was placed on the master teacher concept, 

with a major focus on identifying Tennessee's very best teachers 

^nh!?.!"^^^' 5^^^' f^amewirk occurred Greater 

emphasis was placed on additional responsibilities and extended 
contracts, as all eligible teachers could move to higher levels. 
?nH ?hi Vf^' }^ congruence between the intended focus of the proqram 
^^J^ P^^«P^^°"s held by teachers and others remains an issue in^ 



the state, 

*•*■*■****»*■»** 
IMPLICATIONS 



l.ddpI^r2«^«^^'L^''^®^'®2^r developing and implementing a career 
adder can provide a useful referent point for other statel and 
localities. Among the implications of recen? events in this s?ate a 
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1. A tremendous amount of political support is needed to enact 
an educational change of this magnitude. The governor and the 
legislature must be willing to work together and make difficult decisions. 

2. Developing a comprehensive statewide evaluation system where 
none has existed before is a highly complex task A well informed 
legislature is crucial, but most legislative staffs are not geared up 
for this extensive detailed work in the area of education Prior 
awareness of notential problems, issues, and information needs could 
help considerably. Similarly, it is important that a competent 
State Department staff be assigned the job of carrying out legislative 
directives. Organizational structures and working procedures need to 
accommodate the changes associated with implementing a career ladder, 

3. Political leaders "re more apt to press for immediate solutions 
and prompt, visible action than educational leaders. Development and 
implementation of effective educational programs requires more time, and 
steps need to be taken to achieve an appropriate balance. 



♦♦♦♦•*♦♦♦**♦♦♦♦***♦♦* 

PROJECT CONTINUATION 
******************** 

The second phase of the project is presently being conducted 
Activities for this phase include: (1) Monitoring developments in the 
legislature; (Z) documenting activities associated with field testing 
of the evaluation instruments for the career ladder; (3) collecting 
information regarding statewide teacher evaluation programs in other 
states; and (4) conducting field based case studies on the early 
implementation of the Career Ladder Program. A final report will be 
written analyzing developments and issues throughout this phase of the 
project as well as recommendations for decision makers involved in 
similar programs. A special Program Update will be made available in 
Fall, 1984 and at regular intervals as the Career Ladder Program gets 
underway. 

We are interested in obtaining information and viewpoints from 
others who re involved with career ladder programs. Please call 
or write if you wish to share ideas, or if you would like further 
information about the project. 



Dr. Janet R. Handler 
218 Claxton Education Building 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996-3400 
(615) 974-2431 



Dr. Deborah L. Carlson 
216 Claxton Education Building 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996-3400 
(615) 974-4441 
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Jtn«t R. Handler 
218 ClMton 
Univarsity of Tennsssee 
Knoxville. TN. 37996-3400 
<615) 974-4209 




Deborah L. Carlson 
2l6Claxton 
University of Tennessee 
Xnoxvilte, TN. 37996-3400 
(615) 974-4184 



CAREER UDDER UPDATE - OCTOBER, 198^ 



Late this suiraner, an overview of our first report. Shaping Tennessee's Career 
l-adder Program , was sent to you directly or through the Southern Regional Education 
Board (5REB). At that time, we expressed our intent to keep you and others with 
similar interests apprised of continuing developments as Tennessee's Career Ladder 
Program is implemented. Under U.S. Department of Education sponsorship, our project 
is currently in its second year, with a year-long field study of four scnool systems 
being added to other ongoing data collection activities. The project is expected to 
provide a uniquely comprehensive portrayal of emerging development and their Impact 
at the school level . 

The focus of this Update is to report findings from a series of interviews 
conducted this fall. School visitations occurred prior to the initial set of state 
evaluations of Career Ladder applicants in each of four diverse school systems 
selected for the case study. Teachers across graces K-12 and selected administrators 



The purpose of the first set of interviews was to determine how teachers and 
administrators perceived various components of the Career Teacher Ladder, including 
their current expectations, irformation sources, and attitudes. Subsequent interviews 
and surveys will probe their experiences and reactions relative to the Career Ladder 
evaluation procedures implemented In their local school systems. Effects of state 
level policy decisions will also be examined, as will local community perceptions. 

The following luestion/answer overview represents a synthesis of the findings 
from teacher interviews at sixteen school sites. In reviewing this synthesis, it 
should be noted that: 1) most teachers had not yet received orientation manuals 
from the state; these were generally being distributed to Level II and III applicants 
during mid-October in-school meetings, and were to be mailed to other 
applicants subsequently; 2) evaluations of Level II and III applicants by state 
evaluators were beginning duriny or after the week of October 22, and procedures 
for determining which '.evel II and III applicants could be evaluated this year were 
finalized during the week of October 15; 3) guidelines for the state evaluation 
model, adopted by 122 local districts for use with all Probationary, Apprentice, and 
Career Level I teachers (as well as for those choosing the full evaluation "fast- track" 
option for 1984-85), were approved by the Interim Certification Commission and 
slated for State Board of Education consideration on October 26, 1984 
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INTERVIEW SYNTHESIS: 



Q: If you have questions concerning the Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 

1984 (CERA), are you able to obtain answers from your principal. State Department 
of Education, or others? 

A: Only sometimes. Nobody seetis to know all the needed answers, and often the 

replies are inconsistent, '.'he State Department of Education is in the position 

of working things out as they go along, so it seems to many people that the answers 

received this week may not apply next week. 

Q: What are your feelings regarding the Career Ladder Test, whether taken as i\ 
"fast- track" option or anticipated as a requirement for Levels II and III? (It 
should be noted that the inclusion of the state test requirement became 
controversial in October when challenged by the Legislative Oversight Committee 
and the Tennessee Education Association. 

A: We feel very anxious. The test included a lot of terninoiogy not indicative of 
many experienced teachers* knowledge or practices. It is not possible to 
measure our ability to teach by this test, and many of us are insulted and 
hurt at being required to be tested afner years of successful and dedicated 
service. 

Q: How has teacher morale been affected by CERA? 

A: Teachers are experiencing a great deal of individual teny.ion and frustration. 
Out the effects on school morale seem to vary depending on other aspects of 
teacher worklife. The perception_ is that morale is generally low and teachers 
feel unappreciated, particularly in relation r.o other professions. 

Q: To what ► -itent is TEA the voice of the teachers? 

A: To a great extent! There was some perceived poor handling of the legislative 
effort last year, but the assonlahion is generally regarded as having helped 
rake the program better for teachers. 

Q: What are some strong points of the Career Ladder Program? 

A: We're optimistic that it will help elevate our profession in the public's eye. 
Making evaluation a consistent part of our work is important, and we're not 
afraid of it. Staff rievelopment_, especially , can be helpful to us as teachers. 

Q: What do you foresee as the public's reaction or involvement once the program 
is implemented? 

A: Parents can be expected, especially in some area^ to virtually swamp the 

principal with requests for Career Level II or III teachers. At the present 
time, however, they have little detailed information about what's happening, 
although they believe teachers are getting much larger salary increases than we 
actually are. 

Q: What recommendations would you make to another state or school system that wants 
to adopt a career ladder? 

A: Be better organized. Have the progrrjn ready and all the rules established 
before implementation begins. Teachers should be given thorough information 
about their personal options and other aspects of the program before it gets 
underway in the schools. They should be involved directly in the planning 
stages, not Just to react to the work of others but to contribute the 
perspective gained from current classroom experience. 
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IMPLICATIONS: 

169 

•Based upon the Fall, 1984 cycle of teacher interviews which have b^en sunwari zed 
here, one can gain a sense of the early reaction to the Career Ladder Program in 
Tennessee. We feel that it is important for those considering or implementing 
similar programs to be kept up to date on the evolving attitudes and experiences that 
may be encountered as a change of this type is put into place. Future Uodates will 
focus on ether key groups involved in the implementation orocess, as wel- as re-visiting 
the question of teacher perceptions and experiences at a later date. The field study 
data synthesized at this time suggest such implications as: 

1. If teachers can be convinced that the career ladder concept will really make 

a difference in the classroom and enhance their professional sta^ius, they appear willing 
to take in stride the resulting increase in demands on their timt and energy. However, 
perceptions of administrative confusion or disrespectfor their professional contributions 
could well play a long term role in the extent to which qualified individuals take 
the stens needed to move beyond the lower rung of the career ladder. 

2. As the implementation process moves further along, forces within each 
school seem likely to play an increased role in shaping teachers* reactions and 
experiences. Where school morale and working conditions are viewed as satisfactory, 
an emerging sense of camaraderie ("we're all in this together!") could be shaped 
into a positive force for successful implementation The same sense; of group 
involvement, however, seems likely to operate in other settings as j source of negative 
peer pressure to resist the intrusion of an unwelcome program Building administrators, 
who have as yet been receiving information at about the same time as teachers, will be 
increasingly important as they provide leadership relative to the Career ladder 
Program. With their own career ladder still in the field testing stage and with 
changes coming about in their teacher evaluation roles, however, school administrators 
are expressing serious concerns which could alter these key leadership behaviors. 

3. The Initial stages of career ladder implementation in Tennessee have been 
complicated by the provision for a variety of "fast-track" options for 1984-85 entry 
Carrying out this aspect of the legislation has necessitated complex data collection' 
and management procedures, created an Involved set of deadlines and "special situations" 
that needed to be resolved, and led to communication difficulties that right well have 
been averted under other circumstances However, the complexity of the fast-track 
process would not itself account for all the reactions being expressed by teachers 

at this time. It will be vitally important to monitor those which persist as the 

tTh^L^HV^/'V:^''"'''"^ P^''^'^ particularly if needed modifications are 

to be made while the program is in its formative stages. 

your "ideasr ^^'^^^^ ^^^"^ °^ interest. Please feel free to contact us to share 
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CAREER LADDER UPDATE - FEBRUARY, 1985 



INTRODUCTION 

In our first Overview report, we focused on the origin and 
development of the Career Ladder Program in Tennessee, including the 
roles of the various individuals and groups in shaping the final 
legislation. A subsequent Update dealt with teacher perceptions near 
the start of the I98A-85 school year concerning the new Career Ladder. 
At the present time, teacher sign-up rates fr?r the program have been 
substantial. With 46,000 plus teachers in the state. 26,132 have applied 
for Level I; 3.182 for Level II; and 5.205 for Level III. In addition, 
application figures indicate: librarians— - 1 , 100; counselors— 772; anu 
vocational education or other groups — 315. 

We are currently awaiting returns of a large-scale survey. This 
survey is being conducted to portray teachers' reactions in greater 
detail as the first year of Career Ladder implementation progresses. 
Legislative developments and actions of the Interim Certification Commission, 
the State Department of Education, and other key groups are also being 
tracked as the project continues. Contacts are being maintained, too, 
with the set of 18 elementary, middle/ juni>/r high, and high schools in the 
state serving as field sites for our case study. 

With the Career Ladder Program «:ill undergoing refinement, it seems 
an appropriate time to devote an Update nsport to the dcvslopn^nts taking 
place on two key fronts: the State Legislature and the State Department 
of Education. For further details about the activities of these groups, 
readers are encouraged to contact us or get in touch with the offices 
listed at the end of this Update. 



STATE LEGISLATURE 

One year has passed since the Comprehens i\-e Education Reform Act 
(CERA) was enacted. Tennessee's 94th General Assembly is currently 
in session, and it is certain that CERA — the most hotly debated educational 
issue in the state's legislative history — will up for -eview. 
Since the major component of the reform legislation, the Career Ladder 
Program, is in the early stages of implementation, :,z is anticipated 
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chat there will be virtually no major changes in the program this year. 
The State Department of Education is seeking some modifications that 
pertain largely to admiiistrat ive handling of salary supplements and 
experience requirements. The Tennessee Education Association has its own 
list of proposed changes » ranging from eligibility provisions to removal 
of testing as a requirement for entering upper levels of the Career Ladder. 
Overall, general agreement seems to prevail in giving the Career Ladder 
Program and other components of CERA more time to reveal how well they 
wiLl ultimately serve their intended purposes. 

A major x:»sue confronting legislators this year is the State's tax 
structure » and the n^^d to find acceptable wayj co provide continued 
funding for the edu-:i^ion reform package. Appropriation for the first 
year's budget was $T million. For the 1985-86 year, $85 million was 
requested. It is anticipated chat $122*5 million will be requested for 
the 1986-87 year- The actual revenue allocation must be built into each 
year's budget* and its collection through appropriate tax measures needs 
to be assured. 

During last year's legislative session, a controversial amusement 
tax was passed, for example, to help fund the education reforu. However, 
a measure was also approved that would repeal one-third of the present 
sales tax on food over each of the next three years — thus jeopardizing 
a substantial source of revenue Chat had long been counted on by the 
state government, A number of tax p-oposals will be debated before this 
session of the legislature concludes, and although extensive tax reform 
seems unlikely, it is evident that some changes must be enacted if the 
programs initiated under CERA are to remain viable. 

Before turning attention from the current legislative activity, the 
work of the Education Oversight Committee should be noted • CERA established 
a monitoring group within the legislature to meet monthly and review 
the fiscal and procedural matters related the education reform package. 
The ongoing work of the Oversight Committee has provided an additional 
means (beyond the standing Education Committees) for legislators to 
maintain close involvement with emerging issues relative to the Carrier 
Ladder . 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Although major revisions are not expected in the education reform ict 
itself, there have been some important changes recently in the State 
Department of Education- Under the leadership of Commissioner Ro'at:rt L. 
McElrath, the Department has been substantially reorganized to align 
more closely with the vi^rious components of CERa. As part of this reorgan- 
ization, for example, a new Career Ladder/Cert if icat ion Division has been 
established. This Division handles a tremendous range of new responsibilities 
brought about by statewide implementation of the complex Career Ladder 
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Program for boch tedchers and aciministrators . Ic has been instrumental in 
explaining the program Co various groups as well as managing the new 
incentive structcre. To form this key Division selected personnel reassign- 
ments were arrangea ^nd several new positions were created to fulfill 
training, coordination, and other functions. 

Perhaps one of the most positive factors associated with this reorganization 
effort is the clear acceptance of the need for improved coinnunicat ion 
between Che State Department o*^ Education and its local client groups. 
Crucial to the success of CERA, and ot.i:ceiv.-«d as a significant problem 
during the early months of implementation, is an efficient process for 
communicating accurate and timely information to teachers and administrators 
statewide. Both Governor Alexander and Commissioner McElrath have made 
a strong commitment to strengthening this vital area. 

. Pervasive rumors coupled with a rapid pace of implementation uave at 
times made the Career Ladder appear to many fachei^ as an ever-changing 
program. However, its sssentiaJ elements have remained intact. Steps 
being taken to help clarify the program and explain needed modifications 
include direct mailings to teachers' homes of materials such as Tennessee 
Education. This State Department publication now includes a column 
responding to some of the more prevalt^nt "rumors" or misinterpretations 
heard around the state. In addition to written information, the Department 
has built into the reorganization process a re-assignment of so2»e of its 
district office personnel to liaison roles with the local school systems. 

A program developed by the Stare Department of Education to help meet 
existing staff development needs has emerged as an unexpectedly important 
factor in the Career Ladder ImpUa^niation process. The Tennessee Instruttiona J 
Model (TIM) is a series of modules designed for staff develv^pment , covering 
such topics as: planning (e.g. levels of thinking; task analyr-s); classroom 
management (e.g. time on task, r.lassroom climate); instructional strategies 
(e.g. modeling, set, closure, learning styles); and evaluation (constructing 
tests, porting resilts). The TIM package was approved by the State 
Board of Education fcr use by local school systems in providing teachers 
with an acceptable way to "fast-tra.-k" onto che Career Ladder during 
1984-85 via the staff Q.-»velopment oprion (one of five possible "fact-track" 
methods). For a variety cf reasons, including a widespread view that 
knowledge of TIM is implicitly needed to do well in the Career Ladder 
evaluation process, many more teachers are participating than the number 
taking the 40 hour training to fulfill a "fast-track" requirement. This 
view IS not technically accurate, and the Career Ladder evaluators themselves 
have not generally had TIM training. Yet, there are enough parallels 
between the principles stressed in TIM and the practices being assessed 
for the Care-r Ladder to make teatWers perceive the staff development modules 
as, at minimum, a useful "refresher course". While concerns do exist and 
revisions of the modules are planned, current indication is that the State 
Department of Education has created a staff development program that will 
continue to win a great deal of support statewide. 
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CONTACT RESOURCES 



For further infonuacion about developments concerned with the Career 
Ladder Program, this brief list of contact persons may provide a helpful 
starting point; 

State Department of Education 



Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Robert L. McElrath 
100 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2731 

Assistant Commissioner 
Dr. Carol Furtwengler 
112 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-7816 

Assistant Comiss ioner-Generr 1 Education 

Dr. Charles Carrick 

100 Cordell Hull Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) .741-1716 

Executive Director-Interim Commission 

Dr. Russell L. French 

Career Ladder/Certification Division 

1 1 1 Cordell Hull Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) 741-7816 



**The activities being conducted for this project are part of a grant 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, Secretary's Oiscec ionarv 
Fund. ^ 




UPDATE June, 1985 



INTRODUCTION 
************ 

This UPDATE represents the fourth of a series of short reports issued 
since Sunnner, 1984. The series was initiated to provide pertinent, timely 
information to a broad network of educators and governmental policyinakers 
interested in career ladders and other forms of incentive programs. Each 
UPDATE has focused on a specific phase of Tennessee's Career Ladder Program 
for teachers, from initial formulation and legislative passage through 
its first year of implementation. Data presented in these periodic reports 
has been gathered as part of a 20-month project sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education and conducted at the University of Tennessee. 
Knoxville. 

The Tennessee Career Ladder Program has receiver" considerable attention 
as one of the first statewide programs to be enacted. It remains one of 
a select number of such reform efforts to have developed a uniform framework 
for evr.'uation and advancement,' rather than leaving to local district 
initiative the creation of the specific incentive program in use. 
Tennessee's model does include local involvement in evaluation at the 
Probationary, Apprentice, and Level I stages of the teacher career ladder, 
subject to state guidelines and approval. Access to the two upper rungs 
{Levels II and III'i, corresponding generally to at least eight years of 
teaching experience for applicants, is strictly governed by Intensive 
state-conducted evaluation procedures. 

During the 1984-85 school year, these procedures moved from the field 
testing and revision stages into full implementation in the schools. Using 
a one-time process referred to as fast-tracking, individuals currently 
teaching and who met basic eligibility requirements could apply for entry 
to Level I via one of five routes (discussed later in this report). A 
salary supplemert or "bonus" of SIOOO was earned by chose attaining Level 
I status. As of the end of April, new figures for teacher Career Ladder 
sign up indicated that most teachers eligible for Level I applied (27,072). 
Fewer of those eligible chose to apply for advancement to the upper two 
career levels during this first year of implementation (7,743 applied). 
It should be noted that for future teachers and those whose Tennessee service 
began with the 1984-85 school year, participation in the Career Ladder 
Program is mandatory. 

Consistent with the objectives of the federally funded case study, 
several activities designed to portray career ladder implementation were 
undertaken. Beginning 1n September, 1984, eighteen schools in six school 
systems were selected as field sites for fall and spring interviews involving 
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150 teachers as well as building administrators. Additionally, a 
comprehensive surve; was mailed to a stratified sample of 2105 teachers 
across the state. This instrument, distributed in F^'^ruary, 1985, was 
used to determine teachers' experiences with the carter ladder as well 
as their reactions to its features and conceptual bases. Results of these 
two major data collection activities are highlighted in this UPDATE, with 
detailed findings to be released later this summer ln the final project 
report (Part II: Shaping Tennessee's Career Ladder--1985) . 



INTERVIEW RESULTS 
***************** 



The field site interviews were designed to ascertain how the program 
was being implemented in various types of school districts and how it was 
perceived by teachers and administrators. Tvyo sets of interviews (Fall 
and Spring) were conducted in each school, so that key events and changes 
could be portrayed. Documenting initial reaction and describing developments 
associated with the early operation of the career ladder program were 
believed to be especially important for helping those in other states learn 
from all facets of the Tennessee experience. 

The six school districts cooperating in this project were selected 
to represent a variety of demographic characteristics including geographic 
location, type of community, and general socioeconomic level. In each 
district elementary, middle or junior high and high school levels were 
represented, with a total of eighteen schools participating. Letters and 
telephone calls were used to maintain contact between site visits. 

A high degree of consinency was evident in the responses obtained 
across districts. Teachers expressed considerable reluctance to climb 
beyond Level I of a career ladder that they generally regarded as being 
in an unfinished state. Their collective comments indicated that not being 
sure what to expect regarding the new statewide evaluation proo^ss (e q 
how various components would be assessed) and being uncertain about the 
responsibilities they would be expected to assume (e.g. under extended 
contract provisions for Levels II and III) were common sources of concern. 
These concerns were not substantially different in the Sprina interviews 
as compared with the Fall data. 

The pace of implementation and the difficulty of establishing clear 
statewide communication were underscored through the interview data as 
perceived areas of difficulty. Teachers and administrators reported numerous 
experiences leading to feelings of confusion and frustration. In seme 
cases, the situations perceived as changes in the career ladder program 
were actually unforeseen special cases requiring decisions about eligibility 
or comparable issues. As situations arose requiring clarification or 
revision, interview respondents reported receiving delayed or inaccurate 
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information. Their responses indicated that state evaluators and other 
staff representing the State Department of Education were found to have 
incongruent information on procedures and requirements. Adding to the 
reported problem was the fact that local school district officials also 
became bearers of outdated or inaccurate information often enough to 
represent a major concern of teachers and principals interviewed. 

After these comir.unication problems arose in the Fall, there were 
energetic State Department efforts to strengthen this critical area. Among 
those interviewed, communication was still regarded as a key concern in 
the Spring, particularly in the rural schools visited. While more teacfiers 
now mentioned receiving mailings from the State Department and other sources, 
there were indications that the peer "grapevine" was still a primary 
information source in these schools. 

Interview respondents were generally supportive of the concept of 
performance evaluation, but their comments about the specific process 
developed for Tennessee contained several recurrent themes. There was 
concern that the procedure as carried out by some evaluators did not provide 
adequate post-observation feedback. There was also a common worry that 
it would be too easy under the present program for outside evaluators to 
misjudge a situation or even to be intentionally misled. Negative reaction 
was most prevflent concerning the portfolio required for Levels II and 
III, which was to include documentation of specific aspects of performance 
across a five-year period. In addition to the preparation required and 
the perceived weak relationship to teaching behavior, respondents in nearly 
all schools reported being concerned that factors beyond their control 
(e.g. lack of leadership opportunities, inadequate resources, burdensome 
workload) would unfairly decrease their chances of success. 

One of the most positive elements associated with the Career Ladder 
Program was reported to be the staff development model known as TIM 
(Tennessee Instructional Moc'-l). Although not crginally created for the 
career ladder, its inclusion as a fast-track option for the 1984-85 school 
year brought many teachers into contact with the TIM training modules. 
These were found by numerous respondents to provide a useful review or 
pulling together of management, planning, and other aspects of instruction. 
The primary criticism voiced in relation to TIM was its adherence to a 
specific approach that seemed to these individuals to limit its applicability 
to diverse teaching situations. 

When asked during the Interviews what critical elements should form 
the basis for recommendations to other states or districts, the most frequent 
responses underscored the importance of teacher in^ut at the planning stage. 
Their suggestiors focused also on ways to reduce the paperwork and duties 
that were perceived as burdensome, as well as increasing salaries to levels 
more appropriate for their training and responsibilities. During the Spring 
interviews, teachers and adminiftrators rel^arated earlier recommendations 
and stressed in addition the critical need for improved measures to ensure 
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ev.'jluator skill and consistency. Steps taken to clarify purposes, streamline 
procedures, and slow the pace of implementation were also deemed quite 
inportant. 



SURVEY RESULTS 

The survey instrument developed for this phase of data collection 
concentrated on three major areas: communication, the fast-tracking process, 
and evaluation procedures. Participating schools were selected from each 
of the eighteen Teachers' Study Council regions. This selection process 
yielded a stratified sampling which resulted '"n 54 schools equally balanced 
across grade level categories. Based on fdculty counts within the selected 
schools, 2105 surveys were distributed. 

When all returns were received, there were 1039 teacher responses. 
The first step asked respondents to assess the quality of communication 
they had received about the Career Ladder Program. Results indicated a 
substantial level of concern, wfth 40*» specifying "some concerns" and 23% 
"strong reservations" [(The other two response options v/ere "generally 
favorable" (33.7%) and "very positive" (3.3S)J. In order to obtain the 
most specific and accurate information possible about the communication 
that took place, those surveyed were asked several questions about eleven 
common data sources (e.g. State Department Mailings, School System Central 
Office, Tennessee Education Association Staff). Their responses included: 
whether they had used each source, whether they obtained the information 
sought, and whether the information was accurate, as well as examples or 
comments they wished to provide concerning the specific data sources. 

The sources of Career Ladder information that were reported as being 
used most often were: peers (80.7%), TEA Mailings (76.1'^,), principal 
(77.3%), and State Department Mailings (73.6%). School principals were 
felt by the highest percentage (49, Hi) to have provided the information 
sought. Assessments of information accuracy resulted in a similar ranking 
of data sources. The highest totals for data sources rated as at least 
"sometimes" accurate were: peers (62.9%); principal (63.9%); TEA mailings 
(62.9%); State Department Mailings (57.6%). 

Results concerning communication sources and quality were generally 
consistent across grade levels and eligible career levels of survey 
respondents, and closely paralleled total sample results. When written 
comments were analyzed in addition to the structured items discussed above, 
a more strongly negative pattern was evident. Of 109 comments made 
concerning the role of the State Department--Nashvi lie Staff as a data 
source, for example, 78% pertained to inaccurate, delayed, or in other 
ways not useful information. Another 15.5% of comments described experiences 
or reactions related to unavailable information from this data source, 
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Si LJnH I K . ^ greatest number of con-.nents concerning communication. 
The second highest frequency of comments on this subject was 66% in reference 
to the State Department Mailings as a data source. Here. 90.9% of the 
comments described communication as not useful, inaccurate, late or unclear, 
with 7.6. reporting helpful information received. Among the other nine 
Th;L^?"'"^^^^J^^!*^' no single category was the subject "of over 41 comirents. 
ihose for which the positive comments exceeded the negative were: orinciDal- 
Teachers 'Study Council; and TEA Mailings. principal. 

. A ^ a^r^^"^ °^ instrument was the fast-tracking process 

•p!o/T ^T-®^ '° facilitate qualification of eligible teachers for^Carler 

evel I This process, in which 83.3% of the 1039 survey respondents 
nllZll^ P^^V?^^'"^' required successfully completing one of five options: 
National Teachers Examination-Core Battery; Nationa? Teachers 
Examination-Specialty Area Test; Tennessee Career Ladder Test Suff 
Development; or Full Evaluation. Regulations governing each option were 

l\ JZo \ °^ duration and nature of training or 

assessment experiences, and other necessary aspects. The fast-trackina 

?nd?r?M-nn".ho^°''^'''^^ ^^^^^^^ respondents, with 30. 4I 

indicating their views were "very positive" and 35.5% "generally favorable". 
iSi^ L " in^lTcated strong reservations" concerning this concept, with 
18. marking "some concerns" and 9% not responding. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate whether or not they had 
experienced each of the five fast-track options, and to list strengths 

Lrti^/inafpn''.' °^ '''X' ^'""^^ '"^'^ applicants could have 

Sn^r riLl 1 jnore than one option. Staff development was respondents' 
most commonly chosen option (44.3S). followed by the Career Ladder Test 

Full El;iuatfon'?a'?^^^ ^'''^"-^ (^0-2';). and 

hull Evaluation (8.20. There was considerable variability across regions 
of the state in terms of fast-track options selected. Less response 

o"e[igi^le'c™^^ ^""^^^ ^^^^ '''''''' ^^^^^ ^rade levels 

In the section where respondents were asked to separately list strenaths 
and v.eaknesses of each fast-track option, comments were most frequently 
made regarding the Staff Development option (237). Next in frequency were 

eft afo) fn'/'F ^ i°'l'- ''''''' ^'''^^ NTE-Specialty Area 

Inll Lc "^"^^ ^valuation (87). Respondents making comments were 

most positive about the Staff Development option, with 57.8?i stating in 
various ways that it was appropriate for its purpose, helpful to teachers, 
or a good training experience. 

TV, Rff"arks concerning the other options were more negative in each case 
The Nation-1 Teachers Examination-Core Battery was felt to be an 
inappropriate measure by 60.3% responding to this item, with another 14 3% 
critical of Its content and 7.S% critical of its length. The Speciaity 
rTfol . T similarly regarded, although in this case 25.3% found the 
content to be a positive feature, 16.7% thought it negative, and 46 0% 
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found the test inappropriate for the purpose. A comparable level of 
dissatisfaction with the Career Ladder Test was expressed by the 203 
respondents who commented on it, of whom 54.7% found it inappropriate for 
the purpose. When all positive comments concerning this instrument were 
tallied, they accounted for 11.3% of the total for that option. 

The third major portion of the survey dealt with the statewide 
evaluation process developed for the Career Ladder Program. Before 
addressing their experiences with each component of that process, respondents 
were asked to indicate the degree to which they favor the concept of a 
statewide teacher evaluation process. Overall, results reflected a low 
level of support for the concept, with 39.2% marking "some concrens," 25.7% 
"strong reservations," 22.2% "generally favorable," and only 7.0* "very 
positive" {5,9% no response). 

A second general question asked how familiar respondents felt they 
were with the fit or relationship between local and state evaluation. In 
the Tennessee program, evaluation for Probationary, Apprentice, and Level 
I status is conducted by the local districts under state guidelines and 
monitoring, while the state takes over fully for Levels II and III. Most 
teachers expressed at least general familiarity with these relationships 
(61.0%, of which 15.5^0 felt "very 'fami 1 iar" ) . 

Respondents' experience with, the seven components of the career ladder 
evaluation proce:s varied, particularly in view of the fact that the state 
evaluation teams had not yet completed the full three-visit cycle (including 
portfolio review) with most Level II and III applicants. The evaluation 
component with which teachers reported the highest degree of experience 
was classroom observation (45.1'i;, while fewer than 10% reported that they 
had experience with either student questionnaires, interviews, or portfolios 
in this context. 

There were spaces provided on the survey instrument for respondents 
to list strengths and weaknesses of each career ladder evaluation component. 
Their comments were analyzed to develop categories and tabulate responses 
within these. The components eliciting the greatest number of comments 
were: observation (187); Professional Skills Test (149); peer questionnaire 
(147); and portfolio (146). 

Comments concerning the classroom observation were approximately evenly 
split between strengths (SO.SfO and weak points (49.2")- The strengths 
most frequently cited dealt with usefulness or appropriateness of the 
observation and its ability to provide helpful feedback to the teacher. 
The weaknesses mentioned pertained to its being a poor measure of teacning 
ability and a technique prone to subjectivity or faulty execution. 

Nearly all of the 132 remarks about the student questionnaire used 
in career laader evaluation were negative. This instrument was intended 
as a tool that could focus students' attention on actual behaviors rather 
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than general impressions. Although most respondents had not yet directly 
expenenced this particular procedure, 34.9% felt it was not appropriate 
too subjective, or a poor use of time, and another 34.1% judged it to be 
a weak measure of teaching performance. However. 20,S% listed strenaths 

fo^r%?he?i%^^e^;"L"trv:"iat?.^^^^" ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

rhre?co7l™"^\ K%r^.^ 1 [st^^oTlf^J^^i tted^^g^ 
the applicant), gave weaknesses perceived in this procedure Most of these 
weaknesses concerned a lack of clear relationship to teaching performanci 
ano a high level of subjectivity or potential bias. ^ performance 

finoH^^f°r^" pertaining to the principal questionnaire, a form to be 
fi ed out concerning the applicant's performance, revealed a distinct 
th tn^K°P^"'°"- ^^'^^ °^ '°"^"^e"ts ere positive and found 

I'll opVsitrvieT'"''' '''' ''''' l03tllTs 

tool II!! ""ffS"'^ P'^^^""" Professional Skills Test as an evaluative 

he e weTe f'ewV''th^nTo^°' ^^^^^^ ''''''' ''''''' questionna?? s' 

45 flu ft ! positive comments about this data source, while 

i JirJ!A.\ ! ^° '"^^^"''^ teaching ability and another 36 2? 

indicated other weaknesses related to the test. ^''^'-ner jo.d.o 

proceIs%ho??iy'leforp'7hl'''.'''' ^'^P^'^ evaluation 
frnm . Ir. I ^ ^^^^^ surveys were distributed. This action resulted 

0 ha e (l^aVa^^^^^^^^ ^"^^^^^ had been fo nd 

CO nave (largely through TEA workshops to a field test version of thP 

slv a'l'^hn' ''J'''' Interview. These interviews typid y las d 

several hours, and teachers frequently reported devoting extensivp 
preparation to assemble documentation for heir responses When survey 

DOS tive'nr^\''''' ''''' '"'^'y '^'^^ ^any 'negative ( 

wasTood %nd thp ["P^"^^^' T']^^^ who were positive felt that the idea 
Thpilf.! ^ interview could provide useful information and serve 

he perceird'°subiec?fviV''"' ^"^""5" identified dealt wih 

timo ^! . H^^^^^^^^' inappropriateness of purpose, and excessive 

„, , ''''l^ ^j"^' 1^"^ source «as the portfolio of sample lessons examnlp.: 

tec ZL .11 t^VV"\ '"^ '^P" of dpcumentation 

unflvnr^hU S Of numerous comirents, most of which (83. 6S) were 

fM I;. Respondents felt that the portfolio required too much time 
Pf fe;kac (20 e-'r'or"::', contrived in natu.-e to be a useful' sourcl 
tt .wi.^ K (20.6^.), or was an inappropriate mea'iure of teaching ability 

ad ius r.r»n"M k" "™ 5""^^- ^=^"^1 Portfolio re ews 

no?ina s[™V ^valuators. Thus, respondents were largely 

noting strengtns and weaknesses based on their experiences in getting 
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portfolios ready to be assessed, or based on their understandings of what 
the portfolio entailed and why it was being utilized as a data source. 

******* 

SUMMARY 
******* 

The results of two major data collection efforts have been hiriilighted 
in the preceding sections. They are currently being pooled wii'' other 
important sources of information to develop an overall portrayal of the 
processes and issues associated with implementing a teacher career ladder 
in Tennessee. This portrayal, including recommendations and implications, 
will be presented later this summer in the final project report. It is 
possible, however, to identify several generalizations based on the two 
data collection activities reported here: 

1. Teachers have tended to trust and rely more heavily on local than 
distant sources of information about the Career Ladder Program, despite 
the fact that the program is being directed and shaped at the state level. 
Early communication problems engendered a negative expectation regarding 
information received from state level agencies. Although corrective steps 
have been taken to decentralize and improve communication, these have not 
been completely successful according to data obtained as late as April, 
1985. 

2. Fast-tracking, a system built into the Tennessee legislation to 
permit eligible teachers to gain relatively expedient entry to the career 
ladder, was favorably regarded as a concept by survey and interview 
respondents. However, when operational features of the fast-track process 
were discussed, there was considerably less satisfaction. Civen the short 
time for program implementation and the complexity of the fast-tracking 
system (e.g. five options with varying procedures, deadlines, time 
requirements, and costs), communication breakdowns and confusion over rules 
could be anticipated. These problems proved damaging to overall perceptions 
about the program. 

3. While teachers in the study supported the need for performance 
evaluation, they seemed quite concerned as a group about having a statewide 
evaluation process. Their analyses of the Career Ladder evaluation system 
pointed to severa' important criteria. Teachers want evaluation tools 
that; show a clear relationship to teaching performance and expectations; 
are resistant to bias on the part of students, colleagues, or administrators; 
and are reasonable in the demands on their time. Prior to widespread first 
hand experience with all parts of the evaluation process, teachers gave 
mixed assessments of the classroom observation and the ^f^ncipal 
questionnaire. They identified considerably more weaknesses than strengths 
in the other five evaluation data sources. It will be interesting and 
important for these assessments to be studied further as implementation 
of the Tennessee Career Ladder Program continues into Us second year. 
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Reproduced from: Teacher Orientati on 
Manual 1984-85 : Tennessee Department of 
tflucati qn,^g84. 
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APPENDIX C 
EVENTS OF THE 1984 SPECIAL SESSION 



TEACHER INCENTIVE/CAREER LADDER LEGISLATION 
93RD GENERAL ASSEMBLY, STATE OF TEJfNESSEE 
Special Session, January 10 - February 23, 1984 

Week of January 9 

In Che opening week of the special session major bills were introduced. 
Several preliminary skirmishes took place, such as the Senate Democratic Caucus 
voce Co enlarge two key committees. 

January 9. Finance Commissioner Hubert McCul lough presented the 
administration's $5.1 billion 1984-85 budget request during a briefing for 
news media. The budget calls for $351 million in new taxes including a 1 cent 
increase in state sales tax (projected to raise $281 million), extension of 
the sales tax to amusements, and an increase in business taxes. The increased 
revenues will pay for education improvements (elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, $145 million, and higher education, $140 million) and other improve- 
ments. For list of education improvements, see 1984-85 Budget Highlights , 
State Department of Education Memorandum, January 1. 1984. 

January 10. The special legislative session opened. Governor Lamar 
Alexander addressed a joint session of the General Assembly, urged passage of 
his better schools program, and assumed responsibility for the tax increase 
to fund it. 

The Senate Democratic Caucus voted to expand the Senate Education and 
Finance Committees to 16 members each so that all members of the Senate could 
partlcip.^te in deliberations. Lieutenant Governor Wilder will appoint new 
nerTibers and will sit on both com.nlttees. 

Most of the education bills were introduced either on January 10 or 
January II. SB 1, H3 1, the Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 . 
(hereinafter referred to as the education reform act or bill) recommended by 
the Select Committee on Education and endorsed by the administration, 
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provides for a 5-scep career ladder, (probationary, apprentice, professional, 
senior, and distinguished senior teacher) salary supplements of $1,000 to 
$7,000, evaluations for purposes of advancement on the career ladder and 
recerttf icatlon by regional and state certification conmisslons, teacher 
aides for grades 1-3, and improved teacher training programs. 

Sponsors are Senators John Pucker-D, Anna Belle Clement O'Brien-D, 
Buzz Ellcins-R, and Representatives Steve Cobb-D, Steve Bivens-D, and Dana 
Moore-D. 

SB 2, HB 13, the Education Excellence Act of 1984 , originlating with 
minority members of the Select Committet 3n Education and endorsed by the 
Tennessee Education Association Board of Directors (and hereinafter referred 
to as the TEA bill), provides for a 4-step career ladder (entry level, profes- 
sional, career level I, and career level II teacher) with reduced time for 
advancing on the ladder, evaluation by the local school system subject to 
collective bargaining, and reduction in class size. Sponsors are Rep. Paul 
Starnes-D and Sen. Joe Crockett-D. For compar\lsoiis of the two measures, see 
"Comparison of Major Sections of Educational Reform Legislation", prepared by 
the staff of the Senate Education Committee; also the TEA Legislative Report , 
Vol. II, No. 1, week ending January 13, 1984. See also analysis of SB 1 in 
Tenuessee School Boards Bulletin , Vol. I, No. 5, January 1984. 

A third bill, SB 16, HB 19, the Public Educational Governance Reform 
Act of 1984 , pertains to career ladder legislation. This bill, 
proposed by Lt. Gov. and Speaker of the Senate John Wilder-D, creates a new 
State Board of Education which will have responsibility for policy making; 
the Corjraissloner of Education will retain adninistrattve functions. (Subsequ 
amendments to the education reform bill gave responsibilities to the new 
State Board of Educacion for the implementation of the career ladder program) 
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January 1 • Attorney General William Leech addressed the House Finance 
Comraitcee regarding the constitutional spending limitation. Under an amendtaent 
effective in 1978, state spending may not increase at a rate higher than 
the growth in personal income in Tennessee "unless the General Assembly 
shall, by law containing no other subject matter, set forth the dollar 
amount and the rate by which the limit will be exceeded." HB 6, SB 13, proposed 
by the administration, states the constitutional restriction is being exceeded 
by $50.7 million (based on growth since 1978). Leech advised legislators to 
figure the increase on a year-to-year basis and use the figure $190 million. 

Week of January 16. 

The House and Senate Education Committees began discussion of the 
education reform bill and the TEA bill. Simultaneously, TEA representatives 
and House sponsors began negotiations in Speaker McWherter's office. At the 
end of the week McWherter announced a compromise regarding local evaluations 
of probationary, apprentice and career level I teachers. 

January 16. An analysis of the TEA bill prepared by Bill Koch, the Gover- 
nor's legal counsel, suggested that the bill removes teacher evaluation from the 
state and makes it subject to collective bargaining, would allow the TEA and 
local teacher groups to recommend to the Governor nominees for the teacher 
certification commission, and would complicate the due process requirements 
relating to lawsuits arising out of the plan. 

January 16. House Speaker McWherter called together Rep. Cobb, (sponsor 
of the education reform bill), TEA lobbyist Betty Anderson, TEA President Marjorie 
Pike, Rep. Paul Starnes (sponsor of the TEA bill). Rep. Steve Bivens (chairman 
of the Select Coranittee), and Billy Stair (legislative staffer to the Select 
Committee) for the first of a series of closed meetings to discuss areas of 
dif agreeaent, 
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January 17# The Senate Education Committee began hearings on the two 
bills. Sen* Rucker presented SB 1. Sen* Crockett presented SB 2 but then 
announced that he did not Intend to try to move the TEA bill over the 
administration backed bill, but suggested that the T^flA bill be viewed as a 
way of improving SB 1. (House sponsors of the TEA bill later voiced 
disagreement with Crockett.) The committee also questioned Bill Willis, 
Chairman of the Ad Hoc Interim Certification Commission, and Education 
Commissioner Robert McElrath. 

January 17. The House Education Committee also began hearings on the 
two bills. Rep. Cobb discussed the education reform bill section by section 
and responded to members' questions. 

January 18. In the third meeting of TEA representatives and House 
education reform bill sponsors, agreements were reached on a number of 
minor Issues such as changing the names of the career ladder levels from 
professional, senior and distinguished senior, to career levels I, II, and 
III and giving local schools time to bring- a teacher deemed incompetent up 
to standards. The key issue, not yet resolved, is whether evaluations of 
teachers for purposes of incentive pay should be handled by local school 
systems — as the TEA prefers — or by the state — as the education reform bill 
provides. 

January 19. McWherter announced a compromise that he intended to 
promote, whether or not the administration or the TEA agreed to It. Local 
school systems would handle evaluations at the probationary and apprentice 
levels and at the first step on the career ladder, provided Che state approved 
their evaluation criteria and methods. Local school persoiinel would do the 
evaluations, but the state would have the right to review all evaluations 
and challenge any It found suspect. In the case of disagreement, the 
regional certification commission would decide. Its decision could be 
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appealed to Chancery Court, as che education reform bill no** provides. 
The Rouse sponsors accepted the compromise, but the TEA did not. The 
TEA Is concerned that state control over evaluation for entry onto the 
career ladder, which occurs at the same time that local school districts 
must decide whether to grant a teacher tenure, effectively usurps local 
control over tenure. There has been considerable discussion in the educa- 
tion committees on this point. Granting tenure is a local function and 
granting certification is a state function; however, the two concepts come 
together in the bill because if a teacher does not receive certification, a 
teacher cannot teach. 

Week of January 23 

The House and Senate Education Committees passed the education reform . it 
with the Weakley County Amendment regarding local evaluation. TEA efforts t j 
amend the bill failed. Further negotiations produced a compromise and the TEA 
Board of Directors endorsed the tentative agreement. 

January 23. The House Education Committee continued section by 
se^-'on discussion of education reform bill. W. James Popham, testing 
expert at UCLA, testified that the incentive pay plan is "potentially the 
finest evaluation system for educators I know." Rep. John Bragg-D, 
Chairman of the House Finance Committee, announced he intended to amend the 
bill to include goals to be attained over five years, such as decrease in 
teacher turnover, decrease in high school drop out rate, and increase in stu- 
dent achievement. Rep. Paul Starnes presented the TEA bill, wi:h little 
discussion. 

January 24. The House Education Committee passed the education reform 
bill with aaendraents. The 42-page comprehensive amendment, known as the 
"Weakley County Amendment," after its architect. Speaker McWherter, 
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provides that local education agencies evaluate personnel at the 
probationary y apprentice, and career I levels in accordance vith locally 
developed evaluation criteria and procedures based upon standards and guide- 
lines recommended by the State Certification Commission and approved by the 
State Board of Educatloa Local evaluation procedures must be approved by the 
State Board of Education befrre they are usedr In addition, the comprehensive 
amendment changes the name of professional, senior and distinguished senior 
teacher levels to career levels I, 11;^ and III; adds a career ladder for 
assistant principals; places final authority in the State Board of Education 
for approval of the evaluation process and certification of educators under 
the career ladder; aaa ' r purposes of implementing the career ladder for 
current teachers, provides for teachers to enter the ladder by passing one of 
three tests or by being evaluated under provisions of the act. The House 
Education Committee also added other amendments reducing class size In first 
grade from 25 to 15 beginning in 1985-86 (by a vote of 9-8); allowing local 
boards to use money allocated for teacher aides In grades 1, 2 and 3 to hire 
full-time teachers If they see fit; and allowing part-^lme and substitute 
teachers to qualify for incentive supplements. 

Cobb successfully moved to table 11 TEA- sponsored amendments offered 
as amendments to the Weakley County Amendment by Rep. Paul Starnes# The 
amendments vould have grandfathered in some teachers using prior NTE 
scores; substituted one course for the two courses required every five 
years for continuing certification on the career ladder; protected the 
rights of teachers on leave of absence and teachers on preferred re- 
employment lists; extended certain rights and privileges (such as 
retirement) to probationary teachers by substituting the words *^temporary 
certificate" for ''license''; allowed negotiations to cover probationary teachers; 
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provided a program of staff development as an alternative for entering the 
career ladder; and allowed the legislative oversight committee to hear complaints 
from teachers about the evaluation process. Cobb moved to table each of these 
amendments oaying that he was concerned about unintended consequences of the 
amendments since he had not had the opportunity to study the language of the 
amendments. (However, modified forms of all but the last of these amendments 
were subsequently incorporated into the legislation,; 

The amended bill passed the committee 11-3-3 as follows: Aye: 
Bivens-D, Cobb-D, Ray Davis-D, Elsea-R, Hassell-R, Herndon-D, Kelley-R, 
McNally-R, Dana Moore-D, Whitson-R, and Wood-R. No: Chairman Work-D, 
Stalllngs-D, and Jared-D. Not voting: Starnes-D, C. 3. Robinson-D and 
Alvin King-D. 

January 24. Representative Tommy Bumett-D proposed another 
compromise regarding evaluations that he s/iid was acceptable to the TEA. 
Like the Weakley County Amendment, it provides for entry level evaluations 
to be performed at the local level, with the state having final authority. 
However, if teachers wanted to stay at career level I — with its $1,000 
supplement— they could be re-evaluated by the local school system without 
the state having final authority. The bill's sponsors said the proposal 
was unacceptable. Burnett said it was necessary in order to get the TEA 
support required to pass the taxes. 

January 25. The Senate Education Committee passed the education 
reform bill with amendments. After « long debate on the comprehensive 
Weakley County Anendment, the amendment passed 13-1-3. The Senate version 
contains language saying that the education reform bill and the Professional 
Negotiations Act vlll not affect each other. Sen. Rucker, sponsor, wanted to 
keep the evaluation process free of collecting bargaining. Sen. Crockett presen- 
ted six of the TEA-sponsored amendments; each was tabled. The coomittee added 
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other amendraents provtdlag for local school systems to adopt state-approved 
evaluation systems for all teachers, not Just those on the career ladder; 
providing aides for kindergarten teachers In the same ratio as the bill 
provides for grades 1-3; placing the State Certification Commission on the 
sunset cycle, to be reviewed in 1988; clarifying the intent of the legislation 
that local school boards nave the authority to c-termine whether or not a career 
level II or III teacher will be hired to work for the 11th or 12th month; 
distinguishing between the portion of the pay supplement chat is paid for 
outstanding performance from the portion paid for extra months of service 
(this was done to address the concerns of Senators Albright-R and Wilder-D, 
who did not want teachers performing "make work" if there were no real duties 
to be performed for the local school system); and requiring evaluation criteria 
to be validated and tested to eliminate racial or sexual bias. The bill passed 
the committee 11-5-1 as follows: Aye: Albright-R*, Burleson-R*, Elkins-R, 
Longley-R*, Moore-D*, Person-R, Rochelle-D*, Rucker-D, Shockley-R*, Wilder-D, 
and Chairwoman O'^Brien-D. No: Burks-D, Crockett-D, Davis-D*, Kyle-D*, and 
Lashlee-D. Absent: Willlams-D« (Newly appointed members are marked with an 
asterisk*) 

Crockett then moved the TEA bill (SB 2) which failed A-10-2. 

The education reform bill thus moved from the House and Seaate Education 
Committees to the House and Senate Finance Committees to be taken up the following 
week* 

January 26. Both the Senate and the House Education Committees passed 
the Public Educational Governance Reform Act (S3 16) with virtually no opposition. 

January 26. A tentative compromise was reached among House members 
and TEA officials after two days of line-by-line review of the legislation 
presided over by Rep* Burnett-D. Participating were Representatives Cobb-D, Jim 
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Henry-R (House Minority leader), Kelly-R. and Starnes-D, and TEA's Betty 
Anderson, Marjorie Pike, Cavit Cheshler (Executive Secretary) and Bryan 
McCarty (attorney). The agreement in principle includes: TEA support of 
state review of local evaluations of teachers entering the career ladder 
(the Weakley County Amendment); an across-the-board raise for teachers 
of more than 10% made possible by reducing the $1,000 career level I 
supplement; eliminating the use of the National Teachers Examination or 
other test to "fast track" current teachers into the proposed career ladder 
In 1984-85 (an estimated 34,000 of the state's 46,000 teachers could be 
fast tracked and receive the $1,000 supplement); making Indefinite the toe- 
la-the-water provision allowing current teachers to try out the career 
ladder but return to the old system (the bill provided that current 
teachers could only opt out of the career ladder within the first five 
years); and clarifying language to protect existing rights under the 
Professional Negotiations Act and the tenure law. However, Senate sponsor John 
Rueker announced he could not accept the reduction of the $1,000 incentive 
Supplement for career level I. 

January 27. Governor Alexander gave his State of Education address to 
the Tennessee Press Association, praised Democratic legislative leaders, 
and said, "In the effort to find more money for across-the-board pay raises 
for teachers, it would be unwise to take away the Incentives that make 
joining the career ladder attractive." 

January 27. State Attorney General William Leech Issued an opinion 
saying that local governnents have the right under state law to raise their 
sales taxes to a rate equal to half that of the state's. (Legislation 
submitted by the administration specifically prohibits local governments 
from raising their taxes in conjunction with the proposed state Increase.) 
January 28. The TEA announced at a news conference that its Board of 
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Directors had endorsed the tentative agreement. Rep. Cobb, Bryan McCarty 
(TEA attorney)^ and Bill Koch (Alexander's legal counsel) began meeting to 
draft amendments. McCarty had not participated in drafting the Weakley 
County Aiaendraent# 

Week of January 30 

The bills moved from the education committees to the finance committees 
this week. The House and Senate Finance Committees approved the education 
reform bill (with amendments incorporating the agreements reached the previous 
week) and the sales tax increase required to fund education improvements. 

Jaauary 30» Cheshler and Cobb met with the House Finance Committee to 
explain the compromise and urge support of it. 

January 31. The Senate Finance Committee passed the Public Educational 
Governance Reform Act (SB 16). Wilder said the new State Board of Education 
is needed to develop a master plan for K-12, to make policy, to monitor progress 
and student performance, and to represent the interests of K-'12 (in the past 
only the TEA had done so, he said) before the legislature. The education reform 
bill has been amended to lodge final authority for the career ladder with the 
new State Board of Education. The new State Board of Education would function as 
a planning board for as the Tennessee Higher Education Commission has for 

higher education. Amendments were added that provided for the board to elect its 
own chairman; provided for the State Board of Vocational Education to retain its 
present authority over vocational education, with the Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education reporting directly to the state board; and changed the 
beginning date from July 1 to April 1, 1984 so that the board could begin 
oversight of the career ladder program* 

The Senate Finance Conmittee adopted amendments to the education reform bill 
already approved by the Senate Education Committee (after lengthy procedural 
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wrangling; and then began discussion of the new 11-page aaendoent resulting 
from the agreements made over the weekend by House sponsors and the TEA. 
Rucker said the Senate sponsors have agreed to accept all of the Items 
agreed to by the House sponsors except two: reduction of the $1,000 
Incentive pay supplement Co provide additional money for an across-the- 
board pay raise and elimination of the "fast track" portion of the phase- 
in period which gives teachers the option of taking a test to gain encry to 
career level I. The amendment Rucker presented to the committee extends 
the "toe-in- the-water" provision to allow teachers an unlimited period of 
time to decide to withdraw from the career ladder program as opposed to the 
5-year period in the present bill; permits a teacher who is denied entry 
Into career level I to start over again as a probationary teacher in 
another school system (thus diluting the "up or out" feature of the career 
ladder); and changes the certification renewal process to require teachers 
with less than a master's degree to take only one college course over five 
years instead of two courses. Koella moved to restore the original 
language regarding course requirements, but Rucker (although he agreed with 
Koella) urged adoption of the package as a whole. The amendment passed 
unanimously. 

In the Senate Finance Committee Cohen moved to reduce class size for 
first grade from 25 to 15 beginning in 1985-86. This is the same as a provision 
approved by the House Education Committee. After extended discussion about 
conflicting research on class size, the proposal failed 10-7. Darnell 
later offered an amendnient to reduce class size in grades K-3 by an average 
of one student per class for each of the next five years. The amendment 
failed 9-8. (Aye: Cohen. Darnell. Ford, Hamilton, Hicks, Lewis, Ortwein 
and Wilder. No: Ashe, Atchley, Crouch, Dunavant. Garland, Henry. Koella, 
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Rucker and Thomas.) 

Hamilton, addressing TEA's concerns for higher entry level salaries, 
moved to give a $500 supplement to apprentice teachers with one year of 
experience, $350 with two years of experience, and $200 with three years. 
(Hamilton had talked to the Governor last week about this.) The amendment 
passed 16*0* 

The committee abruptly adjourned without passing the bill to allow 
members to work out their still obvious disagreement over class size. This 
issue generated considerable discussion; proponents argued that if the 
legislature was going to pass a $351 million tax package they would like to 
have some voice in how those funds were to be spent* 

Febiruary 1. The Senate Finance Committee approved the education 
reform bill 12-5* Aye: Atchley-R, Crouch--D, Dunavant-R, Garland-R, 
Hamllton-D, Ashe-R*, Koella-R*, Richardson-D*, Thomas-D, Chairman Henry-D, 
Ford-D and Wilder-D. No: Darnel 1-D, Cohen-D*, Hlcks-D*, Lewls-D* and 
Ortwein-D*. (New committee members are designated with an asterisk.) 

The Senate Finance Committee passed 9^3-2 the one percent sales tax 
increase, effective April 1, 1984, which is expected to raise an additional 
$45 million during the remainder of this fiscal year and $281 million in 
1984-85# The committee adopted an amendment by Hamilton providing that the 
increase continue only until July 1, 1985, thereby forcing consideration 
of tax reform next year. The Sonate committee considered but did not approve 
amendments to exclude various items from the sales tax, such as food, residentl 
utilities, and clothing. The committee voted down a proposal to remove the loc 
option cap on the sales tax* 

February !• The House Finance Committee approved the education reform 
bill with the conpromise amendment. The committee added a new provision, 
however, that would allow teachers to enter career level I after completing 
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satisfactorily a locally developed (and state approved and state moaitored) 
staff development program, as an option to being evaluated or taking a 
teat. The House committee also added an amendment by Chairman Bragg 
establishing legislative Intent that certain goals be attained including; a 50X 
reduction in the number of teachers who leave teaching because of job 
dissatisfaction; a 20% decrease In high school drop out rate; elimination 
of waivers for teaching outside specialty area; a 10% decrease in percent 
of students falling the state proficiency test; an increase In ACT and 
SAT scores; and an increase in student achievement on basic skills tests. 
Also included were goals regarding higher education. 

The House Finance Committee approved HB 7 increasing the sales tax by 
one percent and amended the bill by deleting the section that caps the 
local sales tax rate at 23%. The committee tabled an amendment by McKinney that 
would have removed the sales tax from food. Sales tax revenues from 
groceries were 17.615: of the total sales tax revenue of $1,171 billion last 
year. The committee approved various other bills to provide funding 
including HB 8 increasing the franchise tax (expected to yield an additional 
$40 million); HB 11 raising the premium tax on insurance ($7 million); HB 
31 Imposing a sales tax on amusements with K-12 sponsored events exempt 
($20 million); HB 9 reducing the amount dealers may deduct for collecting the 
sales tax ($5 million); and HB 6 permitting appropriations from state revenues 
to exceed the estimated growth in the state's economy. 

February 2. The House Finance Committee passed HB 14, the Education 
Appropriations Act which provides funding for the education program. The 
committee deleted S2.5 milion for a kindergarten program and added $40 
million required to fund a 10% pay hike for teachers (a pay Increase of 
only / ,5Z had been in the original budget document). 
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The Senate Finance Commitcee passed each of the business taxes passed the 
day before by the House Finance Committee except that it held over until the 
following week the tax on amusements. 

Week of February 6 

Legislative momentum slowed this week when the Senate Finance Committee 
defeated 10-6 the amusement cax, causing the House to adjourn without consider- 
ing the sales tax increase or education reform bill. However, the full Senate 
passed both bills. 

February 6. The House Calendar and Rules Committee voted down the one-cent 
sales tax increase 14-16, thus dealing a temporary setback to the education 
measure that the tax would fund. Four members abstained, and six were absent. 

The Senate passed unani: lusly the Education Governance Reform Act, which 
creates a new State Board of Education. 

February 7. The House Calendar and Rules Committee reversed itself and 
passed the one-cent sales tax increase 19-12 and passed the education reform 
bill as well. 

The full House passed tax bills increasing the franchise tax and the tax 
on property and casualty insurance premiums, a tax on amusements, and a bill to 
adjust compensation retailers receive for collecting the sales tax. Several 
amendments offered by Knoxville representatives to lessen the impact of the 
amusement tax on Knox County (which already has an amusement tax) were defeated. 

At the same tinje, the Senate Finance Committee defeated the amusement tax 
10-6 because of failure to agree on the issues of taxing Knox County and taxa- 
tion of cable television. The House, angered by the Senate Finance Committee's 
action, adjourned abruptly without considering either the sales tax increase or 
the education reform bill. 
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February 8. An effort was made to gather the two-thirds majority in the 
Senate required to reconsider the amusement tax. When the effort failed, the 
House voted to adjourn until the following week. House members indicated they 
would not vote on the sales tax until Senators indicated they were ready to act 
on the education legislation and necessary funding. 

Senate Democrats caucused during the morning and expressed their dissatis- 
faction with both education and tax bills; caucus chairman Ernest Crouch appointed 
five members— Joe Crockett, John Rucker, Carl Moore, Bill Ortwein, and Ed Davis — 
to a committee to draft an alternative to the administration-backed tax package. 

The full Senate bagan debate on the education reform bill. Senate Democrats 
added an amendment sponsored by Darnell and providing for reduction in class size 
frcm 25 to 20 in grades kindergarten ^through third grade of one child per class 
for each of the next five years. The effect would be to hire 400 teachers next 
year at a combined state and local cost of $9 million. The bill's sponsors 
opposed the amendment because of cost and conflicting research findings on the 
efficacy of class size reduction. The amendment carried 19-14. Aye; Albright-R, 
Burks-D, Cohen-D, Crocket t-D, Crouch-D, Darnell-D, Davis-D, Ford-D, Hamilton-D, 
Hicks-D, Kyle-D, Lashlee-D, Lewis-D, Moore-D, Ortwein-D, Richardson-D, Thomas-D, 
Williams-D, and Wilder-D. No: Ashe-R, Atchley-R, Burleson-R, Dunavant-R, 
Elkins-R, Garland-R, Henry-D, Koella-R, Longley-R, O'Brien-D. Person-R, Rochelle-D, 
Rucker-D, and Shockley-R. 

February 9. The Senate passed the education reform bill 23-9-1, including 
the two major compromise packages recommended by the House and Senate Finance 
Committees, the class 'size amendment, and a modified version of the goals for 
education reform proposed by Rep. John Bragg. Aye: Albright-R, Ashe-R, Atchley-R, 
Crocket t-D, Crouch-D, Darnell-D, Dunavant-R, Elkins-R, Ford-D, Garland-R, 
Hamilton-D, Henry-D, Hicks-D, Koella-R, Lewis-D, Longley-R, Moore-D, O'Brien-D, 
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Person-R, Richardson-D, Rucker-D, Shockley-R, and Wilder-D. No: Burks-D, 
Burleson-R, Cohen-D, Davis-D, Kyle-D, Lashlee-D, Ortwein-D, Rochelle-D, and 
Thomas-D* Absent: Williams -D. 

The class size amendment probably picked up votes for the education reform 
bill of Democrats Crockett, Darnell, Ford, Hamilton, Hicks, and Lewis, but lost 
the votes of Burleson-R and Rochelle-D, both of whom were concerned about placing 
additional revenue burdens on local governments without giving them a means for 
raising revenues. 

The Senate passed the one^cent sales tax increase 19-13'"1* Hamilton amended 
the bill to make the increase temporary for 15 months (until July 1, 1985) in an 
effort to give a push for tax reform next session • Five of the Senators who voted 
for the education bill voted against the tax — Democrats Crockett, Ford, Hamilton, 
Hicks, and Lewis. Burleson-R, who voted against the education reform bill, voted 
for the sales tax. 

Week of February 13 

During Che week, the House passed both the sales tax increase and the educa- 
tion reform bill. By the end of the week, sponsors wer? talking about ways to 
resolve, substantial differences between House and Senate versions of the legisla- 
tion. 

February 13* The House approved 52^5--2 the one-cent increase In the sales 
tax after lengthy debate. Mike Murphy sponsored an amendment that would remove a 
third of the sales tax on food sold in groceries each year, beginning July 1, 1985, 
until it is all gone in 1987. Murphy suggested that this would make the sales tax 
less regressive, allow the legislature to plan in an orderly way for the phased 
reduction in revenues, and give impetus to tax reform next session. The amendment 
passed 33^9., The vote on the sales tax increase was as follows: Aye: Anderson-R, 
Atchley-R, Bewley-R, Bivens-D, Bumett-D, Byrd-D, Chiles-R, Ray Clark-R, Cobb-D, 
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Ray Davis-D, Drew-D, Duer-R, Elsea-R, Ford-R, Frensley-R, Gafford-D, Gill>D, 
Harrill-R, Hassell-R, Henry-R, Herndon-D, Hudson-R, Huskey-R, Kelley-R, Bob King-R, 
McNally-D, Miller-D, Montgotner>'-R, Moody-R, U.A. Moore-R, Dana Moore-D, Murphy-D, 
Nance-R, Owen-D, Percy-R, Pickering-D, Rhineharc-D, Robertson-R, Robb Robinson-D, 
Ruth Robinson-R, Scruggs-R, Severance-R, Smith-R, Stafford-R, Ussery-R, Webb-R, 
Whltson-R, Williams-R, Wolfe-R, Wood-R, Yelton-D, and McWherter-D. No: Bell-D, 
Brewer-D, Buck-D, Dick Clark-D, Copeland-R, Covingcon-D, Crain-D, Davidson-D, 
Lincoln Davis-D, Defaerry-D» DePriesC-D, Dills-D, Disspayne-D, Dixon-D, Ellis-D, 
Gaia-D, Hillis-D, Hurley-R, Jared-D, Johnson-D, Jones-D, Kent-R, Kernell-D, Alvin 
King-D, Kisber-B, Love-D, McAfee-R, McKinney-D, Murray-D, Naifeh-D, Napier-D, 
Phillips-D, C.B. Robinson-D, Shirley-D, Sir-0, Scallings-D, Stames-D, Tanner-D, 
Brenda Tumer-D, Chris Tumer-D, Wal^ace-I, Wheeler-D, Withers-D, Wix-D, and 
Work-D. Present but not voting: Bragg-D. Not voting: Pruitt-D. Four Republi- 
cans voted against the tax: Copeland, Hurley, Kent, and McAfee. Bragg noted for 
the record that he was not willing to raise the sal'es tax without knowing whether 
the Senate would extend the sales tax to amusements. 

The Senate passed a resolution by Garland and Henry calling for a study to 
be completed by February 1, 1985 of the relationship between pupil-teacher ratio 
in kindergarten and grades 1 - 3 and the child's subsequent educational progress 
in elementary and secondary school. 

February 14. The Senate Finance Committee approved 13-3 the amusement tax, 
after amending the bill to exempt bingo (because of some Senators' concerns that 
taxing gambling legitimizes it) and to extend the tax to include college and uni- 
versity athletic events and premium cable television channels showing movies and 
sporting events. The original bill was estimated to raise $18 million in new 
state revenues and $6.5 million in local sales tax revenues. The extension to 
cable will raise an estimated $2.5 million for state government and $890,000 for 
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local governments- The bill passed despite heavy lobbying by movie, cable, and 
tourist industries. 

The House passed the education reform bill 62-29-6, Rep. Cobb substituted 
SB-1 for the House version, and the House then amended the bill to incorporate 
key provisions of the House version. 

The debate focused on the issue of reduction of class size, an objective 
strongly supported by the TEA. The Senate version included Darnell's amendment 
reducing class size in K - 3 by one each year for the next five years. Rep. Cobb 
moved to substitute his own amendment reducing the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
first grade to 15:1, beginning in 1985-86. His motion was tabled 53-40. Bivens 
moved to remove the Senate provision (Darnell amendment), saying th^t unless class 
size is below 15, there is little benefit. Bivens' amendment passed 47-44. 
Starnes then introduced another amendment, defeated earlier in the House Educa- 
tion Committee, which would have the same effect as the Darnell amendment — 
reducing class size by one each year for the next five years in K - 3. It passed 
50-48. McKinney, who had been a consistent and vocal opponent of the education 
reform bill throughout the special session, amended the bill to prohibit the 
commissioner of education from granting waivers foi classes exceeding maximum 
class size by ten percent — in Ciffect, no more than two or three over the limits. 
This was felt by some representatives to be an alternative and less expensive 
method for dealing with the class size issue- Minority Leader Jim Henry then 
moved to delete the Starnes amendment, which called for decreasing class member- 
ship in grades K - 3 by one child per class each year for five years* The 
amendment passed 57-39 because of members' concern about the cost of class size 
reduction. In addition to deleting the Senate provision on class size, other 
House amendments provided the following: 
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!• (Work) lea's have the option of applying funds allocated for teachers' 
aides for grades 1 - 3 to employ full- time teachers in those grades instead. 

2. (Rhinehart) Teachers may enter the career ladder after participating in 
a locally-developed staff development program approved by the State Board of 
Education in addition to other methods. Teachers may use the National Teachers 
Examination taken vlthin the last three years (with scores above the minimum to 
be adopted by the State Board of Education) to qualify for career level I. 

3. (Bob King) Local school boards may hire as a probationary teacher a per- 
son who does not meet all qualifications for certification if there is a shortage 
of certified teachers or if the non-certified person has superior skills, quali- 
fications and professional or advanced degrees. 

4. (McKinney) Costs to local gojvemment mandated by the act shall be paid 
by the state, with the amount not specified. (House sponsors later agreed to 
withdraw this amendment after it was ruled unconstitutional as part of this leg- 
islation. However, the House appropriations bill, passed the following day, 
included an amendment having the same effect.) 

5. (Cobb) The legislative oversight committee will monitor the implementa- 
tion of the career ladder program as well as the expenditures necessitated by it* 

6. (Cobb) Full incentive supplements will be paid to teachers with 11- and 
12-month contracts. (The Senate amendment separating incentive supplements for 
outstanding performance from supplements for extra work for career levels II and 
III teachers with 11- and 12-month contracts was deleted.) 

7. (Cobb) Local boards may designate Che use of five days that the Senate 
had specified for "administrative functions.** 

8. (Bivens) The Scace Certification Commission's duties will not include 
the validation of procedures and instruments. 
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9. (Alvin King) In addition to the goals proposed by Bragg, the legislature 
intends that there shall be measurable improvement In the basic academic compe* 
cencies, computer competency, and basic academic subjects as set out in Academic 
Preparation for College: What Students Need to Know and Be Able to Do , College 
Board, 1983. 

The House vote on the education reform bill was 62-29-6. No, Bell-D, 
Buck-^D, Dick Clark-D, Copeland-R, Crain-D, Davfdson-D, Lincoln Davis-D, Dills-D, 
Disspayne-D, Dixon-D, Ellis-D, Jared-D, Johnscn-D, Kernell-D, Kisber-D, Love-D, 
McKinney-D, Murray-D, Naifeh-D, Napier-D, Phillips-D, Shirley-D, Sir-D, Stall- 
ings-D, Tanner-D, Brenda Tumer-D, Chris Turner-D, Wallace-I, Wheeler-D. Not 
voting: Bragg-D, UeBerry-D, Miller-D, C.B. Robinson-D, Starnes--D, and Withers-D. 

February 15. The House passed 65-11 the education appropriations bill, 
delineating how revenues from various tax measures are to be spent. The bill 
provides $93 million for elementary and secondary education, and $50 million for 
teacher incentive supplements. Other funds are allocated for higher education 
programs and for an average pay increase of ten percent for state employees, 
public school teachers, and higher education employees. 

February 16.* With most of the legislation having passed both the Seiiate 
and House, the process of reconciling the differences began. Most of the compro- 
mising occurred in informal discussions among the legislation's sponsors; no 
formal conference committees were utilized. 

The Senate voted to accept the House tax provision that will remove the 
fstate sales cax from food in three phases. The House provision allowing local 
governments to raise local option sales taxes will be removed from the tax bill 
because it is constitutionally suspect (because the billys caption explicitly 
prohibits an increase In the local sales tax). Some sponsors of the provision 
promised to bring it up in the regular legislative session, however, 
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Most Senate sponsors of the education refonn bill noted their willingness 
to accept most provisions in the House version of the bill, including deletion of 
class size reduction. However, the Senate, which had scheduled a vote on the bill, 
decided to postpone action until the following week to allow Senators Darnell, 
Hamilton, and other supporters of class size reduction to consider their options. 

The week ended with apparent agreement on the education reform bill, agree- 
ment on the sales tax increase, and with passage of all other tax measures except 
the amusement tax. 

Week of Febrviary 20 

During the final week of the special session, the House and Senate worked out 
their differences regarding education and tax measures, and passed a $401 million 
appropriations bill to fund education programs and salary increases. 

February 20. The Senate passed the amusement tax 22-11 after considering 
but not acting on an amendment to delay implementation of the bill for seven 
months. 

The Senate accepted most House amendments to the education reform bill. The 
Senate acquiesced in House action deleting provisions to reduce class size and 
restored a provision for hiring teacher aides in grades one through three over 
a three-year period (the provision was inadvertently deleted by the House). Thus, 
the class size issue was resolved by providing teacher aides in the early grades 
(the state funding for which could also be used to hire full-time teachers) and 
by the McKinney amendment prohibiting waivers for classes exceeding the limit by 
more than ten percent. However, the Senate did not agree to allow school boards 
to hire experts in particular fields as teachers if they were not certified. 
This issue, which passed the House with little debate, received considerable 
debate in the Senate, and House sponsor Bob King indicated he would raise it 
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again in the regular session. Additionally, the Senate insisted on retaining the 



work for career level II and III teachers; thus, teachers would not receive the 
full supplement if the local school board had no additional work for them. 

February 21. The Senate Finance Conmittee amended the education appropria- 
tions bill to provide for the state to pay for certain specified costs incurred 
by local governments in implementing the better schools program (rather than an 
unspecified amount as in the House version) • The state will pay local govern- 
irents $4.1 million for expenses incurred in extending the school year from 175 
to 180 in?=^Lructional days; $1 million to hire additional math and science teach- 
ers; and an unspecified amount to local governments for the installation, main- 
tenance, and operation of equipment purchased for the Basic Skills First and 
Computer Skills Next programs (this amount could be as high as $5.7 million). 
The state will also pay $6.5 million for hiring teacher aides, and an additional 
$40,4 million to increase the salary raise for teachers, higher education and 
state employees from 7.5 to 10 percent. 

February 22. The Senate and House gave final approval to the education 
reform, sales tax increase, and amusement tax bills and sent them to the governor 
for signature. The Senate approved the education appropriations bill with amend- 
ments approved by the Senate Finance Committee. 

February 23. The two houses concurred on the appropriations bill, and the 
special session was adjourned. 

Major issues affected by che legislative package include: 

— Governance, A restructured State Board of Education will provide planning 
and policy-making for public education, and a State Certification Commission and 
Regional Certification Commissions will implement the career ladder subject to 
approval by the state board. 



provision separating the portion of the incentive supplement granted for extra 
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—Career ladder and teacher evaluation. A five-step career ladder—proba- 
tionary, apprentice, and career levels I. II, and III— for teachers and comparable 
ladders for principals, assistant principals, and supervisors will offer incentive 
pay supplements and opportunities to assume new duties. Evaluation of teachers 
will be done locally at the first three levels in accordance with state guide- 
lines and by the state at the top two levels. An estiinated 32,000 of the state*s 
current 46,000 teachers will be able to enter the career ladder by a variety of 
options including testing, evaluation, and staff development. 

—Protection of rights of current teachers. While all new teachers will be 
in the career ladder, all current teachers may choose to participate or not. Cur- 
rent teachers may try the new system, but if they don't like it they may revert 
their current certification; they may exercise this option one time during their 
careers. Teachers rights under current tenure and collective bargaining laws are 
protected, but the career ladder is not subject to collective bargaini-^. The 
law provides for recertif ication of career teachers every five years, but current 
teachers may avoid this provision if they opt not to remain in the career ladder. 
New teachers who finish their probationary year and apprentice period Uhree 
years) and who are denied entry to career level I can continue to be employed at 
the local level (but without state funds) and they may begin again as a probation- 
ary teacher in another school system. Certification decisions will be made by 
the state, and tenure decisions will be made by local school boards as under 
current law. 

—Teacher compensation. Teachers will receive across-the-board increases 
in state funds of ten percent. Additional incentive supplements will be paid by 
the state to teachers above the probationary level. Teachers will receive the 
following supplements: apprentice ($500), career level I ($1,000), career 
level II ($2,000 and $4,000 with 10- and U-month contracts), and career level III 
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($3,000, $5,000, and $7,000 wich 10-, 11-, and 12-month contracts). Teachers 
having 11- and 12-month contracts will not receive the portion of the supplement 
allocated for extra work if the local board does not provide them with work dur- 
ing the extra months* 

— Class size. The state will pay for teacher aides for grades 1-3. Local 
school districts may use the funds to hire full-time teachers for these grades. 
The Commissioner of Education may not grant waivers for classrooms exceeding maxi' 
mum class size by more than ten percent — in most cases two or three children. 

— Financing. The plan is funded by a one-cent increase in the state sales 
tax (the local option sales tax may not be increased, however), an extension of 
the sales tax to amusements, and various business taxes. The sales tax increase 
is temporary, expiring July 1, 1985, ^nd the state sales tax on food (but not the 
local sales tax on food) will be removed over three years beginning July 1, 1985. 
These measures were intended to force the legislature and governor to deal with 
the issue of tax reform next year. 

— Local government costs. The state will pay for costs incurred by local 
governments to extend the school year, hire additional math and science teachers 
and install and maintain computer equipment. In addition to paying incentive 
supplements, the state will provide a ten percent average salary increase for 
the state portion of regular salaries. (Local governments are required to main- 
tain their current salary supplements, and some may be required by collective 
bargaining agreements to provide a comparable ten percent increase for the local 
salary supplement). 
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8tat8t Implement Incentive Programs 
Utah Expands Career Ladder Program 

/ The Utah legislature has doubled funding for career ladders 
from 518 million for the current year to $36 million for next 
year-roughly $2,000 per teacher. All 40 local districts and 
6 special local education agencies have elected to participate. 
Funds go directly to the districts, which may allocate up to 
50 percent of the funds for an extended contract year, with the 
remainder going for career ladder advancement. 

An analysis of local plans undertaken by the University of 
Utah and the State Office of Education indicates that during the 
first year most districts have extended their contracts by sev- 
eral days to allow for planning, in-service, and parent confer- 
ences. 

The career ladder advancement provisions, which provide for 
salary and status elevation of selected teachers, have 
encouraged innovation in evaluation. To date, 67 percent of the 
districts have, revised their evaluation practices. Most :iow use 
evaluation committees ( including peers ) and evaluation data from 
administrator rating forms that consider student progress and 
other items. Teachers who have been promoted on the career 
ladder are now redesigning the curriculum, helping new teachers, 
and developing instructional packages. 

Wt*LaftrcSj"'(/r'm?f ■ ^'^^ ^' ^ Hh^f^^ oi IduaUian, 250 Ea^t $00 South, 



Tennessee Implements Career Ladder 
for Administrators and Special Groups 

About 750 administrators have applied for evaluation uider 
me state administrator/supervisor career ladder plan. The 
evaluation system assesses competencies such as instructional 
leadership, organizational management, communication and inter- 
personal relations, and professional growth and leadership. 

a^u ^}^^®®" administrators, who are on leave from their local 
♦^5!*^®'?? fS"* y^^^* serving as evaluators. They 
conducted a field test of the system in the fall and in February 
??5!!i®''*^"*M"^ principals, assistant principals, and instruc- 
tional supervisors who have applied for the career ladder. 
These evaluators will interview candidates, rate portfolios, 
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Uynn Comett 

Southern Regional Education Board 

t340Spnng Street. N W 

Atlanta. OA 30309 (404) 875-9211 
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conduct observations, and administer questionnaires to peers, 
professional staff, supervisors and students. A professional 
skills test will also be used for evaluation purposes. 

In the teacher career ladder program, the first group of 
Career Level II and III teachers will be identified in June. 
Fifteen Career Level III teachers will serve on the new Regional 
and State Certification commissions, and others may apply to 
become teacher evaluators for next year. Career Level II 
administrators identified in June will also be appointed to 
serve on the commissions. 

Evaluation systems for special educators and vocational 
educators are being field tested this spring. Competencies and 
evaluation systems are also being developed for special groups, 
such as librarians, counselors, school psychologists, school 
social workers, attendance workers, audiologi sts , and speech and 
language special ists/pathologists for field testing. 

Fo4 iAioAjntuiHf contact: Koaui UeeJb, VandeAhilt ImtiMUi infi Public PoClcu Studiu,, 
im BlahUutUh Aveim South, UoAhviUi, TN $72Jt 



Florida Implements Master Teacher Program 

In Florida 32,000 teachers have taken subject area tests to 
be eligible for the new Master Teacher Program. The constitu* 
tionality of the program was recently upheld in a circuit court 
ruling which stated the plan does not bypass the local collec- 
tive bargaining process. In June of this year as many 6,300 
teachers wi.ll be named associate master teacher and receive a 
$3,000 supplement ($1,S00 to be paid in June, $1,S00 in Sep- 
tember). Teachers scoring in the top quartile on both the 
Florida Performance Measurement System and subject matter tests 
will be eligible. 

Florida is one of the first states to test subject matter 
knowledge at the upper levels of a career ladder. About 
80 percent of the teachers are covered by one of S NTE or 
13 Florida subject area tests. Those in subject areas for which 
there is no test must have a master's degree in their subject 
area to qualify for associate master teacher. 

fax ifiio/mation, cotUact- GoA^iild i>llUon, VlMcXe\, TtacheA EduaULon and CtAXiiiaUion, 
fto/uda. VtpaxOatnt otf EducAtion, Knott Baiidins, Tattahn^iz, FL 32301 



Maine Pilots Three-Step Certification Plan 

A teacher certification law, enacted in April 1984, estab- 
lishes three levels of certification — provisional, professional, 
and master teacher. The concept is being piloted for two years 
in 13 local sites; 7 additional sites are participating without 
state funding. Beginning teachers serve a two-year provisional 
term, during which their progress is supervised and evaluated by 
a support system consisting of a majority of teachers. After 
successfully completing the provisional term, teachers will be 
granted a five-year professional certificate that is renewable. 
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Professional teachers may apply for a master teacher 
certificate. In the piloting sites, candidates for temporary 
master teacher certificates must demonstrate to a local support 
team exemplary professional sicills in classroom teaching and 
knowledge of subject matter, as defined locally. The award of 
extra pay is to be determined by the local district. An advisory 
comnittee will monitor the program and make final recommenda- 
tions to the legislature in 1988. 

Fon iAioimtion, contacX: Gtoxia LaChance., CaonddrntsK, TeAchsA Ca^e£^ VzvsZopminJt, 

MtUJte VcpoAJtmnt oi Educaticnal and CatXunal %iAwJLgi. State HouAt Station 23, Augu6tA, ME 04333 



Texas Implements Career Ladder 

While Legislature ''Fine Tunes" Provisioni 

Texas is moving to implement its four-step career ladder, 
adopted in a special legislative session last year. Experienced 
teachers qualified for level 1 in September 1984. By the end of 
the current school year, many teachers will be eligible to move 
to level 2 following evaluations conducted by the school dis- 
tricts using existing local evaluation procedures. 

The Texas Education Agency is developing a statewide 
evaluation system for the plan to be used beginning in X986. 
The agency will train 11,000 evaluators needed to conduct 
evaluations of 200,000 teachers. 

A bill introduced in the Texas Senate to "fine tune" the 
earlier legislation expands the definition of teacher to include 
certified non-degree teachers (such as vocational teachers) and 
librarians. The evaluation process calls for two appraisers — the 
teacher's supervisor and another approved person who may be a 
teacher. According to the new legislation a teacher may not 
appraise the performance of another teacher at the same campus 
unless the evaluating teacher is the head of a department or is 
grade level chairman. The original plan ties teaching 
certificates to career ladder levels. This bill calls for 
"endorsements" to be added to a teacher's certificate for each 
career ladder level. 

Fo-t iiii0>meLUon, contact- SuAon BoAnti, Texa* Education Agency, 201 E. 11th St^etX, Austin, TX 71701 



Legislation Establishes Career Ladder Programs 



Georgia To Develop Career Ladder 

The Georgia legislature recently passed an Education Reform 
Bill which directs the State Board of Education to appoint a Task 
Force, representing all educational interests, to develop by July 
1986 and then implement a career ladder program for teachers. 
The career ladder has as its purpose "providing classroom 
teachers who demonstrate above average or outstanding 
competencies relative to teaching skills and their teaching field 
and exhibit above average classroom performance, which may 
include the achievement of students beyond the level typically 
expected fop their ability, with salary supplements,..," 
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The legislation also provides for an 11 percent salary in- 
crease for all teachers. Beginning teachers would make $16,000, 
a figure roughly comparable on an annualized basis to salaries 
of other graduates of Georgia's university system, 

oi EducaJtipn, Tiuot Tovku la^t, KUatUa., GA 3Q334 



Alabama Adopts Career Incentive Plan 

The Alabama legislature has approved an incentive-based pay 
plan for teachers "to provide career incentives for public 
school teachers while initiating a program of performance 
appraisal . ..." 

A 35-member working committee will devise the appraisal 
program for the plan — IS members will be appointed by the 
Alabama Education Association, 15 by the State Superintendent of 
Education, and 5 (3 of whom must be teachers) by the governor. 
A larger Appraisal Review Committee, consisting of two teachers 
and the superintendent from each of the state's school dis- 
tricts, will also be involved with the working conmittee. 

The plan will be phased in over a five-year period, begin- 
ning in the first year with the development of job descriptions, 
appraisal instruments, and evaluator training. The various lev- 
els of the ladder — intern, probationary, professional I, profes- 
sional II, and master teacher — will be phased in; selection of 
master teachers is slated for 1989-90. 

An appraisal instrument will identify strengths and weak- 
nesses and will include the following criteria: planning, 
classroom management, competence in subject matter, professional 
growth and development, communication skills, and student 
achievement. The school princinei will have primary respon- 
sibility for the evaluations. t^.Ate salary supplements will 
maintain intervals of $5,000 between professional I and II and 
$6,000 between professional II and master teacher. 

¥oA. iniofMOLcan, CJOtUacJt: KLUn V. Cle.vUand, A£nbam Siaie. PisxwbnovC oi Education 
Uontgomvuf, AL i6l50 ° 



Arkansas Legislature Establishes 
Teacher Career Development Program 

Legislation in Arkansas calls for Governor Bill Clinton to 
appoint a seven-member Teacher Career Development Conroission to 
set guidelines to establish pilot career ladder programs in six 
Arkansas school districts during the 1985-86 school year. The 
Commission will receive proposals from interested school dis- 
tricts. Teachers and parents are to be involved in the devel- 
opment of district proposals. U less than 30% of the teachers 
in a district indicate an interest in the program, the district 
cannot submit a proposal. One-half million dollars is set aside 
for the program. After two years the Commission will make 
recommendations to the State Board of Education concerning the 
feasibility of establishing a statewide plan. 

foi ^jiiofunaZion, conXact^ Von EinAt, O^^cA oi tht Gov fuioA.. State. Capctol, UtJtli Rocfe, AR 7220 j 
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Wpfk Continues On Career Ladder Plans 



Kentucky Panel Adopts Quidelines For Career Ladder 

A state consnittee, appointed by Governor Martha Layne Collins 

u"?n'SL'?«'L'' «<iopted 14 guidelines tia 

it will use to develop a teacher career ladder. After surveying 
teachers, administrators, school board members and plrentr^lKf 
committee's guidelines call for differentiated saJarUs af 
various steps on the ladder without regard to caps quS as, 
continuous evaluation of teacher performance as indica?eS by 
mult pie sources of data, and trained evaluators. The plan 
♦ h-^i^H**? alternative for adequate base pay aceordine to 

the gu delines. Three subcommi t tees\re working out deta if in 

2 r^J^*'**'"^^®^® * proposal in June. The plan wil be 

submitted to the legislature for approval in 1986. 

Hou-fH ^0 «a;e«f ladder planning, Kentucky is already 

developing a program for new teachers requiring thJm to complete 
a one-year nternship with support and evaluation by a three- 
member committee. This program could become part of a new career 

School Impnovvn&nt, CafuXol Pdza Touka, J 7th ^tooK, T/uuikio>\X., k¥ 40601 

Plan For Career Ladders Submitted To Delaware Legislature 

Legislators in Delaware are reviewing a plan for career 
i?«v?5f * ««>nsulting firm and have asked the firm to 

otSIi L;?**^ i^"* detai s. The pUn combines many features of 

!^;'*T*2? P^?"' allowing considerable input at the 

local school district level for selection of teachers. The 

llTut '?r'I„i'???' '"J four levels-Apprentice'ini cl?ler 
in«!iLi: II' ?? in-and provides for suLstantial base salary 
increases as well as performance-based increments. Average 
? inl state's 5500 teachers in 1985-86 would rfnge 

level^ui! '"''^ ^^'^^ ^^^'^"^^ irS^reer 

K 1,5?"*^^^!^?^.^*^^ career ladder would be evaluated by both a 
Leil? ??T'?Tl;i'*''r*'' ; state-appomted evalua?or (Meer 
iHiJn i! f^? another district). In each of Delaware's 

i d stricts a committee would review the evaluators' 
recommendations and supporting materials and submit 
recommendations to the superintendent. 

The numbers of teachers selected for Career Levels II and III 
would be based on clearly defined selection standards! rathSr 

J$'mifnortJ:'?w«?"^'''* P^*" projected to cost 

*4 million the first year, an amount similar to that requested 
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for career ladders by Governor Mike Castle. The plan is to be 
phased in over a five-year period, with costs for base salary 
increases and performance increments estimated to be $21 million 
per year at the end of a 10-year period. 

Fo/t ojja/iwttcon, aontaU-' livin C. UoMh. SupeAvl&OK, CviUiiuULon and Pzuonnd., VejpoA^ert 
d PubLiC Jn^fUiCUon, Povtl, VE J99£?3 

Washington Legislature Considers Career Ladder Pilot Plan 

A citizens committee, the Temporary Committee on Educational 
Polieiesi Structure, and Management, and a business group, the 
Washington Roundtable, 'nave both called for the development of 
career ladders for teachers. The Senate considered a statewide 
plan as recommended by the two groups, but with reduced 
projections of revenue, the Senate adopted instead a scaled-down 
plan calling for $1 million for 10 local pilot projects. The 
legislation, which has not yet been approved by the House, would 
provide for local districts to submit proposals for career 
ladder plans that would include crit<^ria for movement on the 
ladder, means for evaluating teacher performance, and differ- 
entiated responsibilities and salaries. Local school boards and 
employee organizations would have to agree to the plans before 
submitting them to the Department of Public Instruction. A 
commission would evaluate the two-year pilot and submit a report 
to the governor and legislature by January 1988. 

foK uiiowutLOn, contact: 3udy HoAtmnn, Vtpantmnt oi Public In&tAucjUon, Otd CofUXol BiuMing, 
QltfmpiA, WA 9iSQ4 

Oklahoma Legislature Considers Incentive Program 

The Education Improvement Act of 1985, recently introduced 
in the Oklahoma legislature, includes a Teacher Career Incentive 
Program. Advancement from professional to senior and master 
teacher levels depends on achieving staff development points in 
the area of teaching, higher education coursework, and perform- 
ance evaluations. 

The State Board of Education is to adopt standards, evalu- 
ation instruments and criteria for implementation. Local staff 
and professional development committees will appoint evaluation 
teams (a teacher and an administrator from the teacher's 
building) and make recommendations to the State Board concerning 
the selection of teachers. The local committees will consider 
student performance and will assess the applicant's rapport and 
communication skills. Input from the applicant's peers will 
also be included at the master level. 

In addition to the teacher incentive plan, the bill provides 
salary increases for all teachers. The plan would go into 
effect for the 1986-87 school year. 

foK Jjiio^mtLon, <LOnXa.eZ- Vtbblt TitfiUp, ffoiue IducAt w n CoiimitU.&, itate. Capctol BuildUis, 
OkJLihoma CUy, OK 73101 
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APPENDIX E 
LIST OF THE 18 DISTRICTS 



List of the 18 Districts 
Tennessee's Department of Education utilizes 18 administrative 
districts in categorizing service areas. The Teachers' Study Council 
organization utilizes these district divisions as well. They are, 
along with representation in the survey responses, as follows: 



1. 


First Tennessee-Council 1 


63 


2. 


First Tennessee-Council 2 


80 


3. 


East Tennessee-Council 1 


92 


4. 


East Tennessee-Council 2 


41 


5. 


East Tennessee-Council 


77 


6. 


East Tennessee-Council 4 


30 


7. 


Southeast District-Council 1 


51 


8. 


Southeast District Council 2 


55 


9. 


Upper Cumberland 


23 


10. 


Mid-Cumberland-Council 1 


21 


11. 


Mid-Cumberland Council 2 


98 


12. 


Metro Council 


96 


13. 


South Central -Council 1 


31 


14. 


South Central Council 2 


57 


15. 


Northwest Distri t 


56 


16. 


Southwest Di:.:rict 


51 


17. 


Memphis Delta-Council 1 


73 


18. 


Memphis Delta-Council 2 


44 
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APPENDIX F 
STATEWIDE CAREER LADDER RESULTS 
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statewide Career Ladder Results 
As reported to the inedia* on June 27, 1985, the following 
figures applied to the 1984-85 Tennessee Career Ladder for teachers: 



Numbe. who applied for Level I: 37,063 

Number eligible for upper levels (II or III); 24,342 

Number applying for upper levels (II or III): 9, 406 

Number evaluated during 1984-85: 3.120 

Number attaining Level II status: 458 

Number attaining Level III status: 632 

*These figures were released by Deputy Education Commissoner Beecher 
Clapp on June 27, 1985. 
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